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EYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art Dr- 
cesT, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 

| says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Would Jefferson Approve? 

oe BY NOW the architectural destiny of the nation’s 

capital is a foregone conclusion; we are to have in 
Washington the greatest museum of neo-Classicism in the 
world. Announcement of acceptance of John Russell Pope’s 
design for the Thomas Jefferson Memorial marks the latest 
brilliant acquisition for this collection. For only three million 
dollars the capital will have a fairly decent second-cousin 
to the Pantheon in Rome. Jefferson himself, we are told. was 
so inspired by the great Roman building that he based his 
design for the University of Virginia rotunda on it. Maybe he 
would have liked to be remembered in this way. One wonders. 

When Jefferson was alive there was no creative civic archi- 
tecture, either in the Colonies or in Paris, Berlin or London. 
Were he alive today in the midst of new and portentous stir- 
rings in architecture as well as civilization, Jefferson might 
have had strong ideas of his own regarding memorials. Sup- 
pose he and Mr. Pope could have driven in an automobile 
past Grant’s Tomb in New York, downtown, through the Hol- 
land Tunnel, and thence over to New Jersey on the graceful, 
soaring, spiritual, cloud-kissing artery commemorating his 
Polish friend, General Pulaski. Between the two extremes of 
Grant’s Tomb and the Pulaski Skyway. where would Jeffer- 
son’s choice for his own monument lie? 

All such suppositions are, of course, speculative. However, 
Jefferson, we recall, was the author of that pulsating, revolu- 
tionary document that begins, “When in the Course of human 
events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the po- 
litical bands . . .” Could “architectural” be substituted for 
“political” ? 

America has a creative architecture, non-derivative, alive, 
organic. She is no longer a cultural colony of Britain, nor of 
Greece or Rome. There are serious problems in using it in 
Washington this late. How can the new style be harmonized 
with existing buildings? Too, there is a far stronger associa- 
tive quality of commemoration and hero-worship inherent in 
granite than in ferro-concrete. But these are the new archi- 
tect’s problems, and, after all, problems are an architect's 


best friends. 


The time has certainly come for some thought to be given 
- to enlivening that ghostly hall of architectural casts called 
Washington, with something American and creative, some- 
thing that indicates that human events, after all, do have a 
course. 





Many Are Called— 


ee OF DISCONTENT against the “invitation evil” in 
the country’s so-called “open” exhibitions are being 
heard with increasing frequency since the latest Pennsylvania 
Academy Annual which saw but 98 pictures selected by the 
jury because the remainder of the wall space was occupied 
by 160 “invited” canvases. Not only does this system operate 
to the detriment of a thousand or so artists, but it adulterates 
the “national” phase of these exhibitions. A jury, faced with 
the hopeless task of picking 98 paintings from 1,700 entries 
(as was the case at the Pennsylvania Annual), cannot hope 
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to outweigh the personal opinion reflected in the 160 invited 
exhibits. What irritates the “outside” artists most is the 
secrecy that surrounds the rites of invitation, the “sacred 
cows” of the powers that be. 

“Take for instance,” writes Martin Gambee prominent 
water colorist to THE Art Dicest, “a show like the annual 
International Water Color Exhibition at the Art Institute of 
Chicago last year, which was advertised as a jury show. The 
jury is selected, and these men have their expenses paid to 
Chicago, only to find on their arrival there that they are not 
jurors but merely executioners. 

“Let us say that the Art Institute can hang about 500 water 
colors. On arriving to make its selection the jury finds that 
representatives of the Art Institute have already ‘invited’ 
about 450 water colors to be admitted ‘jury free’. Such is the 
confidence of the Institute in the jury it has selected! The 
jury is then faced with the artistic impossibility of selecting 
perhaps 50 pictures from among the 1,500 submitted. It is 
easy to see that this becomes not a selection, but a slaughter.” 

Thus it is that a large number of artists will receive notice 
that their work was “found unavailable by the jury.” Perhaps 
a thousand or more artists have painted pictures, bought 
frames (which come back damaged), and with high hopes 
paid express charges to send these pictures to an advertised 
“jury” show, ignorant of the fact that it was from the begin- 
ning physically impossible for the jury to accept their work. 
No blame attaches to the jury. The fault lies with the museum 
or society that has led the artists to believe that it was putting 
on an open show. 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis each winter holds an 
invitation exhibition of American painting. Artists who are 
invited feel that another cubit has been added to their national 
stature. Artists who are not are out nothing. They can look 
ahead to another year. Naturally such an exhibition will not 
bring to light any talent. But nobody will be fooled. 


This is not an argument in favor of either type of exhibition, 
open or invitation. It is a plea that such exhibitions be made 
either honestly invitation affairs, or honestly jury shows, and 
that an end be put to the needless waste of the artist’s efforts 
and funds. 


Handing Them a Stone 

pa it would seem, is taking a holiday in affairs of art. 

Many artists will offer up a cheer to the unknown edi- 
torial writer of the Philadelphia Record who rose in protest 
against the plan of Representative Tinkham (Massachusetts) 
for an American “Hall of Fame” at Washington. That is if 
they are akin to those contemporary thinkers who feel that 
multi-millionaire Mellon has no right to give away a few of 
his excess millions in the form of an old master endowment 
to the cultural advantages of the country. 

“The practice,” writes this iconoclast, “of handing dead 
artists a stone while denying live artists a hamburger has 
gone on long enough. We'll be for the plan only if an impor- 
tant modification is made. Let the Congressional Hall of 
Fame Committee pick out a man it delights to honor—say 
Mark Twain. Let Mark Twain be approved by both houses in 
Congress assembled. Then, instead of appropriating $5,000 
for a statue of Mark Twain, let a Mark Twain Pension be set 
up, proceeds to be given to some deserving writer for life, or 
until he rises above need. 

“An assortment of, say 500, such pensions would support 
500 aspiring talents at a total annual cost of possibly $500,- 
000, or lesd than the price of one little postoffice. The struc- 
ture of living art thus erected would be a greater mansion 
than any public building of which we have knowledge. 

[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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“A subsidiary reason for our position is 
the peculiar inappropriateness of a Hall of 
Fame as a way of recognizing genius. How 
sad and how silly to take all the free spirits 
of the ages, men who have journeyed long 
and ventured far into unknown regions and 
then honor them by crowding their effigies in- 
to a little room, blank stone faces staring at 
each other.” 

To elaborate further, aside from noting the 
impossibility of even an artist living on an 
income derived from a $5,000 fund, brings 
one to the only logical excuse for such a 
“Hall of Fame”—it will give employment 
to the sorely-pressed sculptor, whose path has 
been perhaps the rockiest of any creative 
worker. The very nature of his product pro- 
hibits the plastic artist from the wide search 
for recognition that is open to the painter or 
the printmaker. Five thousand dollars distrib- 
uted to each of 100 contemporary American 
sculptors would do more for contemporary 
sculpture in this country than any $500,000 
pension fund, no matter how wisely admin- 
istered. The living American sculptor, tried 
by the fires of depression and adversity, could 
buy a lot of hamburgers with five thousand 


dollars. 


Knock, Knock! ‘ 


HysTerRIA sometimes breeds war, suicide or 
murder; more often its offspring is a tale, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
William Randolph Hearst, in his red-baiting 
campaign, could take lessons from the De- 
fenders of Democracy, who have indicted sur- 
realism as “a move by international commu- 
nists in their war on standards in religion, in- 
dustry, society and the arts.” A committee of 
five artists, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, brought in the verdict. 

Surrealism is excoriated by the artist com- 
mittee of the Defenders as further evidence of 
the “crafty, indirect methods of the interna- 
tional communists.” Communist activity, say 
the committee members, “has given rise to 
poetry reduced to jargon; music to jangling 
discord; the dance to calculated ugliness and 
all other forms of art expression to the hid- 
eous, the discordant, or the ludicrous.” 

Miss Content Johnson, portrait painter and 
head of the committee, adds that surrealism 
in art is a fitting parallel to the atheistic cam- 
paigns of communists in the field of religion 
and asserts “it is only logical to them that 
all forces which elevate the human mind 
must be nullified.” The Defenders of Democra- 
cy, through Louis M. Bailey, national direc- 
tor, put the stamp of approval on the opinions 
of the committee. He said that there were 60,- 
000 members in his organization and that it 
was nation-wide and non-political, despite the 
fact that it actively opposed the re-election 
of President Roosevelt with a group of sur- 
realist-like murals at 50c a look. 

And so surrealism, born of unknown par- 
ents in post-war Paris and lately brought to 
this country for decent burial, must make 
atonement for yetsanother sin. Maybe that fa- 
mous fur-lined cup’ Was designed for vodka. 
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Dionysos and Herakles: PavemeNtT Mosaic, ANTIOCH, 


First Century. Worcester Museum Collection 


Worcester Museum Exhibition Throws New Light on “The Dark Ages” 


THE MOST IMPORTANT ARCHEOLOGICAL Dic of 
today furnishes the focal material for Wor- 
cester Museum’s notable exhibition of “The 
Dark Ages,” on view until March 21. In 
1932 a five-year concession was acquired from 
the Republic of Syria to excavate the site of 
the ancient city of Antioch by a group of 
institutions led by Princeton University. Par- 
ticipating in the finds, in addition to Prince- 
ton, are the Worcester Museum, the Balti- 
more Museum, the Louvre, and the Syrian 
Government. The present show is occasioned 
by the installation of Worcester’s share of the 
remains, which thus far have been mostly 
pavement mosaics. Supporting monuments to 
throw light on the period have been brought 
forth from other places to form a well rounded 
story of early Christian art in mosaic, manu- 
script, sculpture and decorative art. 

The ancient city of Antioch was located 
near the coast of Asia Minor in the northeast 
corner of the Mediterranean roughly opposite 
the Island of Cyprus. It was situated on the 
left bank of the Orontes, a kilometer or so 
from the present modern settlement of An- 
tioch. In the first millennium the city was one 
of the most important in the world and its 
church became in a special sense the mother 
of the Gentile Churches—the first home of 
Christianity. Always an anti-mystical center, 
it was from Antioch that the church militant 
and evangelical fared forth to spread the Word 
of Christ, and the most notable Antiochenes 
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were Paul and Luke. Known in history as the 
“dark ages,” the heyday of Antioch remained 
a complete blank on the pages of art his- 
tory. From literature and history there were at 
least the apostolic and patristic remains; 
in art there had been practically nothing. 
When, four years ago, scholars arrived on 


Agora, Goddess of the Market Place: 
Antiocn Mosaic, 5TH CENTURY 


the site of old Antioch the remains of what 
apparently was a circus stood above ground. 
The only hints of what was underneath were 
contained in scattered writing by Strabo, Ju- 
lian, and others, indicating that a palace, a 
tetrapylon, and a long colonnaded main street 
(in the Hellenistic system of gridiron city 
planning), were points of interest in the old 
city. Gradually all of these points were lo- 
cated and excavated and a veritable mine of 
mosaic pavements was unearthed. Remains 
of an old channel of the Orontes and a series 
of bridge-heads indicate that part of the 
city was an island. 

The Worcester exhibition embraces a five- 
century evolution of mosaic painting in An- 
tioch; the Christian art of Egypt in textiles 
and decorative art objects; and the evolution 
of the Byzantine style in manuscripts and the 
minor arts. The particular value of the mo- 
saics lie in their revelation of the manner 
Hellenistic art was orientalized to result in 
the so-called “colorism” that marks the early 
medieval style. This confusing term refers to 
light and shade, used, not illusionistically, but 
rather rhythmically. 

Thus the long leap in western art from the 
developed Hellenic figure tradition to medieval 
modification—hitherto unexplainable—is now 
seen to be bridged in part at least by the An- 
tiochene introduction of an Oriental passion 
for resolving all form into two dimensional pat- 
terning. Thus in Antioch’s early days (circa 
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Hunting Mosiac from Antioch, 6th Century. The largest mosaic 
in any American museum, owned by the Worcester Museum 


1 A.D.) a mosaic representing a Symposium 
of Dionysos and Herakles has all the pictorial 
qualities of the Alexandrian brand of Hellen- 
istic art: action, space illusion, and “pathos.” 
Even the 2nd century Hygeia, also found at 
Antioch and now owned by Worcester, is still 
essentially Greek. 

The yeast of the Levant begins its work, 
however, in the 4th quarter of that century in 
a pavement mosaic representing Herakles 
Carrying the Infant Dionysos. Iconographically 
the group has become quite suddenly the pro- 
totype of later portrayals of St. Christopher 
with the Infant Christ, for Herakles has a 
staff and the Child is nimbed. Stylistically, 
however, the yeast has accomplished even 
more. All action is two dimensional; the cast 
shadow has become conventionalized and is 
well on the way to becoming a decorative 
stop-gap, and the anatomy is inorganic and 
unfunctional. Finally, by the sixth century, 
a pavement in mosaic showing hunting scénes 
(reproduced) has lost all the central com- 
position of Hellenic art, has become a scat- 
tered assembly of even beats, and looks more 


like an oriental rug than a mosaic pavement. 

In 526 the city of Antioch was totally de- 
stroyed by earthquake. It was immediately 
rebuilt, but 12 years later, fell to the Sassan- 
ians, and a century later to the Mohammedans. 
Her former glory was never regained. What 
went on in Antioch in art happened simi- 
larly in Christian Egypt and in the formation 
of the Byzantine style, though in both cases 
it was indirectly the Antiochene influence at 
work, for the city was at the crossroads of 
East and West. From Yale University is a 
carved relief found at Dura-Europas, repre- 
senting the camel-god which shows dominant 
oriental, specifically Persian and Assyrian, in- 
fluences, dated as late as the 11th century. 

The Coptic transformation is illustrated in 
a stelae of the VIth century in the old heraldic 
composition of a nude supporting a cross 
flanked by animals. This piece, loaned from 
the Kelekian Collection is carved in frontal, 
coloristic patterning. The progress of Byzantine 
art is illustrated in fabrics, sculpture and 
carvings, and supported by reproductions of 
the famous Itallo-Gallic mosaics still extant 


Sculptured Window-Spandrel: ARMENIAN, 9TH CENTURY 





Lent by Dikran Kelekian 


at Ravenna in the early, cruciform buildings, 

Contributing to the main compounding of 
styles were the varied Asiatic influences from 
Tran, Armenia and Persia. Into the seething 
cauldron of early Christian art went all of 
these styles, a far more complex melting pot 
than New York in 1937, and out of it 
emerged the art, thought, and synthesis of the 
middle ages. 

The best counterpart to the Antioch style 
is in the history of Christianity itself. Oppos- 
ing the Alexandrian theology of explaining 
Christian doctrine through rational, material 
allegory, the Antioch theologians insisted op 
a literal and historical interpretation of scrip- 
ture—the original fundamentalists—and their 
system finally won out. It was at Antioch that 
the battle of reason versus revelation was 
fought and won, and it was from Antioch that 
this profoundest of all philosophic shifts was 
imposed upon the western world. 





Federal Competitions 

A national mural competition open to all 
artists has been announced by the Treasury 
Department for decoration of the auditorium 
of the Interior Department Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The winner will receive $5,500. 
The competition is to be judged by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Section of Painting 
and Sculpture, assisted by the architect Wad- 
dy Wood, William Zimmerman, Eugene Say- 
age, Alexander Brook, Hermon More, and 
Daniel Catton Rich. 

The mural will consist of a triptych at the 
back of the stage to cover approximately 
265 square feet. For subject matter the 
preference of the architect is a landscape 
treatment. Sketches must be submitted April 
30 to Mr. Edward B. Rowan, Supt., Section 
of Painting and Sculpture, Department of 
Treasury, Washington. All artists wishing to 
enter the competition should notify Mr. 
Rowan immediately. Other Treasury Depart- 
ment competitions, national and_ regional, 
were announced in the last issue of THE 
Art Dicest, page 8. 





L. Earle Rowe Dies 

L. Earle Rowe, director of the Museum of 
Art and the Rhode Island School of Design, 
died in Providence on Feb. 17 at the age of 
55. Nationally known for his work in art 
education and archaeology, Mr. Rowe was at 
one time assistant in charge of the Egyptian 
department of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. He also served on the faculty of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 
1910 to 1912, and was a member of the Bos- 
ton Museum-Haivard University Egyptian 
Expedition in 1912. Since then he had been 
associated with the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

Born in Providence in 1882, Mr. Rowe re- 
ceived his education at Brown University and 
later studied at the American School of Class- 
ical Studies at Athens, Greece. He was pres- 
ident of the Association of Art Museum Di- 
rectors and a member of the Providence Art 
Club, the Eastern Association of Art and 
Manual Training Teachers, and the American 
Association of Museums. 





Are You a Puysictan? The 10th Annual 
Exhibition of New York Physicians Art Club 
will be held at the Academy of Medicine, 
April 3 to April 17. All members of the pro- 
fession are invited to show original work in 
painting, drawing, etching, sculpture, and 
other arts, to be submitted on or before 
March 13. Application blanks and further 
details may be obtained on application to Dr. 
L. C. Schroeder, 50 East 72nd St. 
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Indian Textiles 


A croup of thirty Indian textiles from the 
collection of Her Highness the Maharani of 
Baroda and dating from the 16th to 18th cen- 
turies comprise an unusual exhibition of 
decorative art at the Jacques Seligmann Gal- 
lery, New York, until March 17. 

Although weaving is one of the most an- 
cient industries of India, existing examples 
of the work do not antedate the 16th century. 
The best known Indian textiles are the painted 
and printed cottons which inspired the manu- 
facture of printed linens and chintzes in 
Europe, and the wool shawls from Cashmere 
which were so popular in Europe in the 19th 
century, with certain other fabrics such as the 
silk muslins from Dacca. These textiles rep- 
resent the indigenous Indian type. 

After the establishment of the Mughal Em- 
pire in the early 17th century foreign influ- 
ence began to be felt, especially that of 
Persia. Rugs, velvets and brocades were then 
made in India not only under Persian influ- 
ence but probably by Persian craftsmen. Ex- 
amples of the velvets and brocades are rare 
and it is in this respect that the Baroda Col- 
lection is particularly rich. 

Among the outstanding pieces in the col- 
lection are a crimson velvet carpet with a de- 
sign showing the Tree of Life; several panels 
with designs of single flower motifs in velvet 
set against a gold background; and a large 
and beautiful piece of wine red velvet with 
an intricate all-over pattern. An example of 
velvet weaving is represented by a_ border 
about 8 inches wide, probably intended as an 
edging for a carpet or panel. 

Of particular interest are two interesting 
examples of what is known as Chiné velvet. 
In Chiné textiles the design is painted or 
printed usually on the warp thread before the 
selvage is woven; the outline of a design 
in Chiné textiles is always somewhat blurred. 
It is interesting to find examples of this tech- 
nique in the collection. Chiné fabrics in other 
weaves are common among Indian textiles. 
The process, itself, is a very laborious one, 
and in Indianisia it is known as “Ikat”. 





Surrealism Hits Park Ave. 


All in the interest of charity and good 
clean fun was a fashionable surrealist exhibi- 
tion given recently in New York at the Con- 
tinental Cafe by about 40 of New York’s 
400. The judges, Gloria Vanderbilt, Ken- 
neth Murchison and Hal Phyfe, agreed at 
once on the first prize, awarding it to Eliza- 
beth Churchill’s Gone with the Wind, But 
Will Return in an Hour, a vague blue and 
white creation. Miss Churchill, quoted in the 
New York Sun as saying it was “not art be- 
cause there is nothing there,” received two 
bottles of champagne for the picture. 

Other exhibits noted in the whimsical dis- 
play were Ted Peckham’s Bag of Wind, a bal- 
loon; Edwin Hewitt’s Portrait of My Doctor, 
using aspirin, iodine and mercurochrome; and 
Penelope Winslow's Lemon Meringue Pie, a 
collage of “indigestible” elements. 





FLoop Postpones CINCINNATI SHOw: A 
radical revision of the exhibition schedule of 
the Cincinnati Museum, occasioned by flood 
conditions, postpones the date of the 44th 
annual exhibition of American art from this 
Spring to next fall. The annual will be held at 
the Cincinnati Art Museum from Oct. 8 to 
Nov. 8, 1937. Entry blanks which may be 
procured on application to the museum after 
June 1, must be received not later than Sept. 
9. Entries should be at the museum on or 
before Sept. 22. 
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Rosert Pu:.ipp 


Derelicts: 


Philipp Bids Adieu to the “Mere Still Life” 


Rosert Puiwipp, winner of the $500 Lo- 
gan prize at the Chicago Art Institute last 
November, is holding a large exhibition at 
the Grand Central Galleries, New York, until 
mid-March. Philipp, who has just passed his 
42nd birthday, started winning prizes back in 
1917 when he was awarded the Third Hall- 
garten prize at the National Academy. His 
present show, containing 28 canvases, is com- 
posed mostly of figure subjects, with a few 
still lifes and flowers pieces completing the 
selection. 

The simple and well composed Derelict 
shows a befuddled girl, looking like a youth- 
ful “Tug Boat Ainie” trying to drink away her 
sorrows. All attention is taken from the 
drunken figure leaning on the table and is 
focused on his forlorn companion who sits 
in hopeless dejection. Another canvas having 
dramatic weight is the graveyard scene, Dust 
to Dust, showing a small group in the rain 
gathered about an open grave. It is done in 
dull tones of green, gray and black with the 
bank of red dirt in the foreground effecting 
a warmer note. The black of the umbrellas 
adds a macabre touch emphasized by the tall 
white monuments on the sloping hill. 

A lithesome figure in softened tones called 
Semi-Nude resembles an image on a Grecian 





Chicago Artists Show 


The annual exhibition by artist members 
of the Association of Chicago Painters and 
Sculptors is being held at the Chicago Gal- 
leries Association, until March 9. Prizes 
awarded by a jury composed of Oskar Gross, 
Edward T. Grigware and Rudolph F. Ingerle 
were distributed on the opening day by L. 
L. Valentine, president of the galleries, as 
follows: 

Municipal Art League prize to Emory P. 
Seidel for a bronze bust of Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Iver (this piece was finished in the new pa- 
tina recently created by Seidel); the L. L. 
Valentine prize to J. Jeffry Grant for his 
marine of Rockport; the Chicago Galleries 
Association prize, to Julius Moessel for his oil 
painting, The Bad Egg; the second Municipal 
Art League prize, to Benjamin Kanne for his 
portrait of Ruth Van Sickle Ford; the second 


urn. Something of the charm of a 19th cen- 
tury figure, biithesome and spiritual, is caught 
in the paintings for which the artist’s wife, 
Rochelle, posed. My Wife and Myself shows 
the couple stopping for refreshments while 
on a jaunt up the river. There is a fresh 
holiday mood about this outdoor painting, 
teflecting somewhat the spirit of Renoir. The 
contemporary French tradition is also revealed 
in Philipp’s fondness for arranging composi- 
tions with table-tops in the foreground. 

Henry McBride in the catalogue ranks 
Philipp among the first ten contemporary 
American painters. “If it were not for an 
excess of Scotch blood in my veins,” writes 
Mr. McBride, “I suppose I should do away 
with caution and place him among the first 
six. But to be one of the ranking ten you've 
got to be pretty good. Mr. Philipp is good . . . 
He is one of our best draughtsmen, he knows 
how to put a picture together and make it 
seem complete, and he has a dependable, if 
somewhat murky, sense of color; but better 
than these accomplishments, Fe now begins 
to question life itself and to formulate his 
own opinions upon it. He has not gone very 
far in this direction, it is true, but he has 
started. He has said goodbye to mere still 
life painting.” 
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Valentine prize, to John F. Stacey for his 
landscape, Misty Morning on the Seine; and 
the second Chicago Galleries Association prize, 
to Albin Polasek for a terra cotta figure, Man 
Carving his own Destiny. 





ANNA STEELE Marsu Exuisit:During the 
past two years the Morton Galleries have been 
developing into an active water color center. 
The latest aquarelle exhibitor is Anna Steele 
Marsh, daughter of the illustrator Frederic 
Dorr Steele, and wife of James R. Marsh, 
metal designer, who is the brother of Regin- 
ald Marsh. Circus scenes are this artist’s fav- 
orite theme, but her present show is given over 
mostly to surburban material such as New- 
ark Station, Jersey Town and Russian Church. 
Exhibitions of water colors have been 
held in various galleries in New York and 
other cities. 


her 


The Feast of Herod: Lucas Cramacn (Wadsworth Athenaeum) 


Mary Magdalen: Master oF STeRziNG ALTAR 


The Painting of Early Germany in Comprehensive Exhibition 


It Is ONLY in recent years that appreciation 
for early German painting has won a strong 
following in America. Two events this year 
have done much to quicken a knowledge of 
this school: the jarge German show spon- 
sored by the Carl Schurz Foundation, and the 
establishment of the Hanns Schaeffer Gallery 
in New York. The former, a loan exhibition 
from German cities, whose Philadelphia pre- 
miere was reported in the 15th October issue 
of THe Art Dicest is now installed until 
March 7 at the Brooklyn Museum. As a sup- 
plementary show the Schaeffer Galleries have 
assembled a group of 27 paintings repre- 
senting works by a number of important art- 
ists not included in the traveling exhibition. 

One whole wall of nine paintings by Lucas 
Cranach or from his studio dominates the 
Schaeffer display. The largest and most out- 
standing of these is the Wadsworth Athe- 
naeum’s Feast of Herod showing Salome hold- 
ing the platter with the head of John before 
the group present at the notorious gathering. 
The usual Cranach method of injecting a 
thrust in all his forms contributes the strong 
dramatic element that counteracts the im- 
possible Cranach anatomy. The emotional sub- 
jectivity of German painting—of all German 
art—is displayed in the placing of these 
compositional forms. His Portrait of a Lady, 
loaned by William Goldman is as close an 
ancestor to Van Gogh’s Arles Woman as could 
be wished. 


Three paintings represent the Cologne 
School in the 13th and 14th centuries. Lacking 
the magically mystical touch of Stephen Loch- 
ner, they add, however, a lyrically contempla- 
tive note and have all the sumptuous tooled 
gold background of the school. From the 
School of Swabia is a Mary Magdalen by the 
Master of the Sterzing Altar, graced with one 
of those German Gothic smiles that are carved 
on the portal of many a 14th century cathe- 
dral. The conception of the beatific meta- 
morphosis results, in this sophisticated day, in 
a pert, extremely forward, and wholly secular 
young lady. 

From the Upper Rhenish School is a Gothic 
chamber of horrors in the form of a Christ 
in Limbo, with all the imagry of a northern 
hell. One of the devils has two faces, the 
second being located on his abdomen, sig- 
nifying, of course, the satanic subordination 
of intellect to bodily appetities. From the 
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Danube School are two panels dated about 
1529, representing St. Florian and St. Michael. 
These, as the Christ in Limbo, show imme- 
diate derivation from contemporary manu- 
script illumination, which was, after all, 
the point of departure for all primitive Ger- 
man painting. 

Two works by Bernhard Strigel, who was 
the early 16th century court painter to Maxi- 
millian I, a late 15th century portrait by an 
unknown Tyrolean; a strong portrait by Bos- 


samer; and Hans Meillich’s now familiar 
Bavarian Princess (reproduced 15th Novem- 
ber, 1936, Art Dicest) round out the un- 
usual show. Implicit in each work are all the 
national characteristics of late medieval and 
early Rennaissance Germany—the introspec- 
tion and shaking loose from archetectonic limi- 
tations of the 13th century. It was the same 
spirit that was to produce within the church 
the Imitation of Christ, and beyond the church 
the “95 Theses.” 





Framed and Hung 


CELEBRITIES are deftly dtawn and neatly 
quartered at the A. C. A. Gallery, New York, 
in the American Artists Congress “Framed 
and Hung” exhibition. In this show of satirical 
portraits the artists have sought specimens of 
the famous to hold up on the points of their 
pencils, pens, and brushes. Political lights 
and “fadeouts” like Landon, La Guardia, 
Coughlin, Hearst and Talmadge are repre- 
sented, as well as people in all trades, from 
Dr. Townsend to Andrew W. Mellon; in all 
colors, from Joe Louis to Leon Trotsky; and in 
all arts, from Stravinsky and Hemingway 
to Joan Crawford and the artists themselves. 

George Gershwin hangs with John D. Rocke- 
feller, John L. Lewis is framed with Alfred 
P. Sloan, while Chaliapin and General John- 
son provide entertainment in the same room 
with Laurel and Hardy. The artists have even 
jabbed each other, for William Gropper gives 
his impression of Kuniyoshi and Kuniyoshi re- 
duces Gropper to two dimensions. Zoltan 
Hecht puts the City Art Commission in its 
place and Maurice Becker does the same for 
Mrs. MacMahon and the WPA Art Project. 

Eugene O'Neil is dressed like a pharaoh 
with a long curling beard and solemn black 
eyes; William Zorach is attired in a pink 
shirt chiseling a pussy cat; and Adolph Dehn 
shows John Dos Passos tilting a typewriter 
on his knees, pounding with one hand as he 
reaches over his shoulder and paints with the 
other. The Duke of Windsor and Mrs. Simp- 
son, as Paul and Virginia, are running away 
from a storm. Mrs. Simpson is just behind 
Hearst and Trotsky in popularity. 

Dali is played upon in two puzzle portraits. 
One particular nightmare is a white plaster 
satire showing the top of Dali’s head lifted 
off with burned out candles replacing the 


Dali brains. This “creation” is placed under 
a cheese-glass and live ants crawl hither and 
yon. A pair of spectacles perched on Dali's 
nose are painted with paranoic images; news- 
paper clippings of the Spanish revolution are 
pasted on the glass, signifying that Dali, con- 
tent to thrive on his dreams, ignores the 
tragedy of his country. 

A group of amusing plaster caricatures by 
Eugenie Gershoy is the high light of the show. 
Emil Ganso, Lucille Blanch, Arnold Blanch, 
Harry Gottlieb, Carl Walthers and Concetta 
Scaravagloni are the victims of this sculptor. 
Robert Cronbach also has some witty plaster 
models in action, namely, Landon with a hay 
rake standing on the stomach of Hearst, and 
Franco riding on the backs of Mussolini and 
Hitler. Other interesting bits are the sketch 
of Kuniyoshi treated like a Japanese painting 
on silk, Alfred Stieglitz with bristling ears 
and “an all-seeing” eye in his bosom, and 
J. P. Morgan in the shape of a money bag. 





Glorious Isolation 


Alexander Woollcott is opposed to Andrew 
Mellon’s proposed National Art Gallery in 
Washington, housing the $19,000,000 old mas- 
ter collection. In a letter to Senator Connally 
(D., Texas), Woollcott said that he regrets 
“all those great pictures in the Mellon col- 
lection being herded together in a single 
building in a single city.” 

“Every great picture was painted by the 
artist to hang alone,” says Woollcott. “The 
pictures could be circulated throughout Amer- 
ica, each one hanging for a year or so at some 
strategic point such as the National Cathedral 
in Washington, Pennsylvania Station in New 
York, one of the university buildings in Chi- 
cago, the city and country building in Den- 
ver, the Ferry House in San Francisco. 
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Rendering of the Proposed $3,000,000 Jefferson Memorial in Washington, John Russell Pope, Architect 


Jefferson, First American Classicist, to Have Classic Memorial 


Prans for the three million dollar memorial 
to Thomas Jefferson at the national capital 
reveal that the great exponent of empiricism 
in government will be honored by a classic 
temple designed by John Russell Pope, to be 
erected in the tidal basin area near the Wash- 
ington Monument and Lincoln Memorial. For 
approximately four times the cost of this 
memorial the great statesman purchased, lit- 
tle more than a hundred years ago, a tract 
of land from the republic of France which 
now represents all of Louisiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, and most 
of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana. 

In exterior design the memorial, a pantheon 
rotunda, will resemble in many respects the 
central building designed by Jefferson for the 
University of Virginia campus. Remembered 
today more for his statesmanlike qualities, 
Jefferson was in his time probably America’s 
most important architect and it was he who 


introduced to America the Classic Revival in 
architecture. His memorial will attest to the 
tenacity of this eclectic revival. Mr. Pope’s de- 
sign for the National Gallery to house the 
Andrew W. Mellon gift, in the same classic 
style, was reproduced in the last issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. 

The location of the structure near the neigh- 
boring presidential monuments will place it on 
one of the five cardinal points of the L’En- 
fant city plan, which Washington and Jeffer- 
son helped prepare, under the direction of 
Maj. Pierre C. L’Enfant. Among alterations 
that will be necessitated by its erection will 
be a rearrangement of the celebrated rim of 
Japanese cherry trees whose beautiful blos- 
soming herald the arrival of spring each year. 

With the rapid acceptance of designs of 
Pope for two proposed classic structures in 
the national capital, architects and critics in 
the modern, functional camp are dealt another 
blow. Basing their criticism on the eclecticism 
of the classic style, holding that such build- 


ings are not an honest expression of modern 
materials and civilization, this faction has 
long deplored the continuance of Beaux-Arts 
tradition for heavy colonnaded stone struc- 
tures. 

C. H. Whitaker, in Rameses To Rockefeller, 
The Story of Architecture, states this side 
thusly: “The era of the Classicists is not 
ended, although the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington is now an old building. Into the 
designing of it, the architect threw all his 
energy and all the knowledge that pottering 
measures and calculators have been able to 
extract from the bones of the Greek temples. 
The result is a heavy handicap, for the emo- 
tional content of this skilfully hallowed Greek 
form has the effect of completely hiding the 
fact that the Greek builders, were they alive, 
would never so build. They had a principle 
and it produced a temple. To imagine that 
2,500 years later they would still be cling- 
ing to that form is to insult their superb in- 
telligence.” 





William Ritschel Takes First Honors in Santa Cruz Annual Exhibition 


For TEN years the Santa Cruz Art League 
of California has conducted an annual state- 
wide exhibit, which is in no way connected 


with any certain school or special theory of 
painting, and is open to all California artists, 
young or old, conservative or radical. The 


Seal Cove: Witttam RitscHEL 
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first prize winner this year was William Rit- 
schel who won the $100 Santa Cruz Art 
League award for oil painting with Seal 
Cove. Honorable mentions were given to Miki 
Hayakawa for One Afternoon, Richard Mun- 
sell for Red Book, Dan Lutz for Car Barns 
and Thomas A. McGlynn for Evening. 

The first water color prize of $50 went to 
Jade Fon for La Casita, and the second prize 
was given to the Old Horse by Dan Lutz. 
Phil Dike with Oregon Coast won first hon- 
orable mention; John Law Walker was 
awarded second honorable mention for Ump- 
qua; and Maria Sanchez Rodgers received 
third honorable mention for Morning. 

Armin Hansen, Emil Kosa and Margaret E. 
Rogers made up the jury of selection and 
awards, An electric voting machine similar to 
the one invented by W. H. Clapp, director of 
the Oakland Municipal Gallery and used so 
successfully in the San Francisco Bay region, 
was built by W. E. Long of the Santa Cruz 
Art League and used by this jury. The juror 
votes by pushing a button which lights a bulb. 
These flashes are recorded by two attendants, 
while a third chalks the count on the back 
of the painting under consideration. Three 
votes make a work eligible for a prize, two 
put it in the show, and a single vote holds 
it for reconsideration. When the 169 paint- 
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Passing the Breakers: Georce ELMER BROWNE 


Browne Praised for His Simplicity, Vitality 


Paintings, mostly recent, by George El- 
mer Browne on view during February at the 
Grand Central Galleries, New York, won ac- 
claim from the critics for their simplicity. It 
is, wrote Royal Cortissoz, in the Herald Trib- 
une, “the first and most conspicuous resource 
possessed by George Elmer Browne.” 

“He sees his subjects in a massy way—,” 
continued Cortissoz, “usually a more or less 
primitive house set against the headland of 
a rocky coast and a heavy sky, a fisherman’s 
abode, weather-beaten and having about it 
the rude naturalness of the whole life which 
it is this artist’s purpose to depict. Seeing 
his theme largely, he attacks it with appro- 
priate boldness, drawing broadly, handling 
color and atmosphere with less solicitude for 


the nuance than for a robust, narrative style. 
The result is a handsome type of picture, 
marked by distinctive vitality. Mr. Browne is, 
on this occasion, more varied than I have 
hitherto known him to be. Besides the big, 
dynamic compositions that dominate, he has 
a few on a smaller scale, in which, for the 
nonce, he seeks a subtler effect.” 

Edward Alden Jewell, New York Times 
critic noted the same simplification. “Using a 
rather low and simple palette,” he wrote, “this 
artist can be often vigorous and direct in the 
construction of his bold, decorative designs. 
‘Picturesque’ elements play a prominent part, 
but simplification of the motifs carries his 
work well outside the realm of ‘photographic 
realism’.” 





Cook Wins Boericke Prize 


Howard Cook was awarded the Mildred 
Boericke prize of $75 at the eleventh annual 
exhibition of block prints by American art- 
ists, which continues at the Print Club in 
Philadelphia until March 13. The prize-win- 
ning print River Baptism, a well built compo- 
sition, shows a group of white-robed Negroes 
participating in the solemn rite of regenera- 
tion. By a curious coincidence, Peter Hurd 
was given an honorable mention for the same 
theme in the club’s recent lithograph show. 
The two honorable mention in the block print 
annual went to Wharton Esherick for The 
Concert Master and Barbara Latham, wife of 
Howard Cook, for In the Park. 

Esherick, who is well known for his sculp- 
ture and other designs in wood, brings his 
sense of the dramatic to play in his print. 
Silhouetted against a blaze of light, large 
figures in balcony seats contrast with the 
bright stage on which an orchestra is_per- 
forming. Miss Latham uses a group of baby 
carriages in her park scene with a woman 
pretzel-vendor and her cart in the foreground. 





Lumspen, Artistic Puritan: An important 
British etcher, Ernest Lumsden, whose work 
is seldom seen in this country is to be given 
a one-man show, March 8-27, at the Guy 
Mayer Gallery, New York. A group of 125 
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etchings and about 20 drawings will be on 
display. Lumsden is probably best known in 
this country for his book, The Art of Etching, 
published by Lippincott in 1925. The artist 
has spent a large portion of his life in India 
and the far east and most of his subjects are 
drawn from these places. In his use of line, 
Lumsden is an economist, and has been de- 
scribed by John Copley as “an artistic puri- 
tan. 





A Correction: It was erroneously reported 
in the last issue that the drawings from the 
John Davis Hatch, Jr., collection, recently ex- 
hibited at the Phillips Memorial Gallery in 
Washington, would later be shown at the As- 
sociated American Artists Gallery, New York. 
This exhibition was assembled as a compli- 
ment to Duncan Phillips’ great interest in 
American art, and will not be shown as a 
group in any other gallery. The Associated 
American Artists Gallery will exhibit late in 
March a group cf drawings by early Ameri- 
cans. Following this will be a series of draw- 
ings by contemporary Americans. 





Wins Speciat Prix pe Rome: Raymond C. 
Barger, graduate of Carnegie Institute and of 
Yale, has been awarded a special sculpture 


fellowship by the American Academy in Rome 
for 1937. 


Bulliett’s Crusade 


C. J. Butter, critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, has appointed himself to carry on a 
one-man crusade to “prod art Chicago from 
the foot of the ladder, where it now stands, 
in relation -to the other major cities of the 
world, to its rightful place near the top—not 
less than fourth, as befits its population fig- 
ures.” It will be an appeal “to the pride and 
ambition of the artists, now lying humbly in 
the dust, and to the civic spirit of Chicago.” 

“Do the civic leaders of Chicago know,” 
asks Mr. Bulliet, “that Chicago’s artists are 
tated as dust on the sandals of New York? 
Our artists are amazed almost to the point 
of speechlessness when a Chicagoan ‘makes’ 
a New York show. New Yorkers point to the 
honored freak patronizingly. The same thing 
happens when a Chicago artist is invited to 
exhibit in the Carnegie International. 

“Chicago’s newspapers are expected to glow 
with pride—to print a photograph of the 
‘home’ boy or girl, along with a reproduc- 
tion of the sanctified work. For all the world 
like the home-town weekly!” 

A change, according to Mr. Bulliet, will 
come when “there is some powerful associa- 
tion of the artists, assembled to endure not 
for a year or two, but through the decades 
and the centuries, intelligent enough to de- 
tect anything good that manifests itself here 
and willing to conserve it through maturity 
and beyond ... 

“Maybe the Art Institute can’t be accused 
of keeping the standard of our art output at 
so low and pitiful a grade . . . But it can— 
and must—be accused of having failed to 
find the way, through half a century, to make 
our art important. It’s time some other agency 
tried. Some powerful and liberal association 
of the artists—all the artists—helping each 
other year after year, decade after decade; 
some association so constituted that it shall 
go steadily forward, unswayed by caprice, tak- 
ing account of everything good that mani- 
fests itself, without discarding what it knew 
to be good yesterday or last week.” 

Mr. Bulliet, in his role of Peter the Hermit, 
drew immediate fire from the artists. William 
S. Schwartz, in a letter to the critic, came 
militantly to the defense of the Chicago 
Art Institute and Chicago artists. “We may 
smile,” he wrote, “at your astounding critical 
pronouncement that creative art is somehow to 
be apportioned according to population .. . 
But when you have meanly and mendaciously 
attacked the importance of Chicago art, the 
services of the Chicago Art Institute, and 
the sincerity and standing of Chicago artists, 
let us have done with smiling. 

“Your critical opinions, Mr. Bulliet, are 
uniquely your own. But the importance of 
Chicago art, the services of the Institute, and 
the standing of the artists are not opinions. 
They are facts. They are facts capable of veri- 
fication by anyone who can read. 

“ ‘Nearly 50 years of effort for art and art- 
ists by the Chicago Art Institute have failed 
to make our art important. 

“For the past 15 years, to my knowledge, 
Mr. Bulliet, the Chicago Art Institute has 
been a stalwart friend of the sincere artist 
in Chicago. It has opened its doors to many, 
many artists, in many, many styles. Its catho- 
lic taste and liberal encouragement of talent 
are manifest to anyone with open eyes and an 
open mind, who has taken the trouble to visit 
its exhibitions. Your proposal to make the 
Institute a museum of art is a proposal to 
close its doors against contemporary art. Your 
further proposal to set up a new agency 
manned by artists (un-named and embody- 

[Continued on next page] 
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Sdj-Portrait: THomas Eakins (Lent by Naticnal Academy) 





Mother: Tuomas Eakins 


akins, American Realist, Revealed by Portraits of His Friends 


THE IMPORTANT PAINTINGS by the great 
American realist, Thomas Eakins, on view 
during March at the Kleemann Galleries, New 
York, consist mostly of portraits of his fam- 
ily, friends and associates. The one exception 
is a dark-toned carvas of shad fishermen, 
called Hauling the Seine. Self-Portrait, owned 
by the National Academy of Design, was 
painted in 1902, when Eakins was in his 58th 
year, as his “diploma” portrait on the occa- 
sion of his election as Associate of the Na- 
tional Academy. The portrait Mother is not 
Eakin’s mother but a friend of the family, 
Mrs. Dallas T. Gandy, sister of Miss Mary 
Adeline Williams. Inscribed on the back is: 
“To Addie from Tom of Annie.” 

A three-quarter length unfinished canvas, 
Violinist, is freeiy Lrushed, showing to the best 
advantage Eakins’ ability as a draughtsman 
of quick perception. This work was started 
after the well known painting Music was 
finished, with the intention of presenting it 
to the model Hedda Van Der Beemt, violin- 
ist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, but as he 
could only give a few sittings, it was never 
finished. The one water color in the show 
is the small Zither Player, portraying two of 
Eakins’ boyhood friends, Max Schmitt and 
William Sartain, the painter who died in 


1924. Another friend, Charles Linford, land- 
scape painter, is portrayed holding palette and 
brush. A characteristic Eakins work, it is 
painted in dark tones with the face and the 
hand the only light portions of the canvas; 
a dab of yellow ochre on the palette makes 
another high-light. 

Vaybelle, wife of the referee in the well 
known Taking the Count, and Miss Lucy 
Lewis, show how Eakins painted this particu- 
lar type of plain-faced American women. His 
vision was almost photographic in its keen- 
ness of observation; naturalistic problems ab- 
sorbed him at all times. This innate realism 
was no doubt due to his environment and 
training. The reserved quality in his work, 
in harmony with the slow-moving, leisurely 
spirit of his time and place, was also in ac- 
cordance with his temperament—reserved, 
unexpansive and intensely concentrated. “His 
close contact with reality,” writes Llyod Good- 
tich in his book Thomas Eakins, “was at once 
a source of strength and a limitation, in that 
he remained bound to the object, to a na- 
turalistic conception of form, and to a com- 
paratively limited field of subjects.” 

“While in early years he had showed an 
interest in many types of themes—the nude, 
landscape, genre, figure compositions—he later 


devoted himself almost 
tures,” 


entirely to portrai- 
continued Mr. Goodrich, “this restric- 
tion can be ascribed not only to his innate 
proclivities, but to the way that the world 
he lived in had reacted on him and his art, 
through the rejection or neglect of his work, 
the suppression of his interest in the nude, 
the starving of the pagan side of his nature, 
and the general effect of the narrowness and 
meagreness of his was 
but no individual is strong enough 
to withstand the pressure of an entire environ- 
ment; though he battled stubbornly against 
it, in the end he was unconsciously moulded 
by it. 

“With all his limitations, he was the strong- 
est formal among the American 
painters of his generation, and one of the 
strongest anywhere. Others had a more pleas- 
ing gift for pattern and decoration, but few 
had his sculptural sense of form or his in- 
stinct for this 
country only these qualities, 
having more sense of movement and rhythm 
and a more complete conception of the whole 
picture, while Eakins dealt with more pow- 


surreundings. He 
strong; 


composer 


three-dimensional design. In 


Ryder shared 


erful elements, and created forms of greater 





Bulliet’s Crusade 


[Continued from preceding page] 
ing the ‘I Will’ spirit (un-fleshed) and en- 
dowed with critical and creative talents (un- 
revealed) I leave for your further prediction. 

“You had predicted, Mr. Bulliet, that cer- 
tain artists would be shown on the institute 
walls. And sure enough ‘practically the whole 
menagerie of pets is im again. Predicting the 
presence of the “clique” in an institute show, 
no matter who the jurors, is no more a men- 
tal process than . . . that of a weighing ma- 
chine.’ 

“Perhaps it is here, Mr. Bulliet, that you 
have blundered into an apt comparison. The 
artists you designate as a ‘clique’ are so com- 
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pletely at variance in technique, training, tal- 
ent and inspiration that to call them a ‘clique’ 
is childish. These men appear at Art Insti- 
tute shows simply because they merit being 
known and being shown, to use your own 
telling phrase ‘no matter who the jury. To 
predict their presence is simply to acknowl- 
edge their worth as Chicago artists. 
“‘Chicago artists are rated as dust on the 
sandals of New York.’ You know, because 
vou have read liberally, and quoted cunningly 
from the New York critics, that Chicago artists 
are frequently invited, respectfully received, 
and generously reviewed in that city. Art- 
ists you have chosen to call the ‘clique’ are 
regularily represented in the outstanding na- 


solidity, precision, and force, on a more 
monumental scale.” 
tional exhibitions. These men, and miany 


others, have their New York gallery represen- 
tatives. These men, Chicago artists, have ex- 
hibited and sold paintings from New York to 
New Orleans, from Minneapolis to San Fran- 
cisco. Is the ‘clique’ nation wide? 

“If, in the matter of public interpretation 
and stimulation, you have failed to see or ap- 
preciate the significance of so many Chicago 
artists, that is your affair and the affair of 
your employers. If our civic leaders have not 
learned the standing of Chicago artists, may it 
not be because of the incompentence of your 
criticism, information and evaluation of their 
work? If Chicago art is not important, per- 
haps we should ask: To Whom?” 


1] 





William Rush, First Native American 
Sculptor, Honored in Philadelphia 


UNKNOWN AND SUPPOSEDLY LOST pieces of 
sculpture as well as little known facts about 
the life of William Rush, a ship carver who 
became the first native American sculptor, 
have been brought to light after a ten-month 
search by the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 
The results of this study may be seen in the 
first comprehensive exhibition of Rush’s work, 
opening at the museum on March 6. 

The research conducted by the museum has 
almost tripled the number of examples known 
to have come from the hand of Rush. Many 
of the 34 exhibits were considered lost, while 
others appear for the first time. In view of 
the difficulty in securing examples, it is be- 
lieved that the forthcoming exhibition will 
be the last as well as the first opportunity for 
seeing all the extant works of Rush together, 
according to Henri Marceau, assistant direc- 
tor. In many instances pieces will be removed 
for the first time from the buildings they 
decorate. City officials, the Commissioners of 
Fairmont Park, the Masonic Temple, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, hos- 
pitals, churches and private individuals have 
in almost every instance broken long-standing 
rules to make the William Rush exhibition 
a notable one. 

William Rush was born in 1756, the 
son of a ship’s carpenter. Apprenticed at an 
early age to Edward Cutbrush, an English 
ship carver working in Philadelphia, Rush 
soon rose to a high position in his chosen 
field. As early as 1778, he was employed by 
the State Navy Board of Pennsylvania and 
by 1789 he had carved his famous River God 
figurehead for the ship “William Penn,” a 
work which excited “great observation in 
London,” where ship carvers came out in 
boats to sketch and study it. His figureheads 


of Indians and naval heroes added to the 
beauty of the merchant marine which first 
carried the flag to the farthest seas. Rush’s 
wooden allegorical statue to the Schuylkill 
River, for which a celebrated belle of the 
time consented to pose, standing today near 
the water-works in Fairmount Park, is one 
of the earliest and best of American statues. 
Thomas Eakins painted a picture of Rush 
carving this statue. 

The catalogue of Rush’s work contains 
some 86 examples, of which 24 deal with his 
ship-carving activities and the balance with 
sculpture in wood and clay executed by him 
for public buildings and churches, or as com- 
missions for portraits of men prominent in 
public life. It is strange, points out Mr. Mar- 
ceau, who compiled the catalogue and as- 
sembled the exhibition, that none of the re- 
cent writers on William Rush consulted the 
catalogues of the early exhibitions at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. Knowing that Rush 
was one of the founders of the Pennsylvania 
Academy, the first art school in America, 
and an exhibitor in the first annual show 
(1811), it was natural to assume that he 
continued to exhibit until his death in 1833. 
This source alone brought to light many por- 
traits hitherto unknown. While the majority 
of these portraits are lost, the most important 
one, a bust of George Washington, will be 
included in the show. 

Also it is not generally known that Rush 
made the first anatomical models to be used 
in this country. In 1808, Dr. Casper Wistar, 
anatomy professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, employed Rush to carve in wood a 
series of large anatomical models, for use in 
his anatomy classes. Subsequent search at the 
medical school disclosed the models, some al- 


Portrait of George Washington: Wituiam Rusu 





most heroic in size, and also the fact that 
they are still in use. 

Notable among the items of naval carving 
are Nature, figurehead for the frigate “Con- 
stellation;” Genius of the United States for 
the frigate “United States;” The Revolution 
for the frigate “Chesapeake,” Goddess of Wis- 
dom for the “Congress;” and John Adams, 
bust head for the frigate “John Adams.” In 
addition to these, Rush is shown to have 
made the design of the famous Hercules fig. 
urehead for the frigate Constitution, thought 
to have been the sole work of John Skillen 
of Boston. The sculptor was also employed to 
carve work for commercial vessels. These in- 
clude heads of Voltaire, Rousseau, Monte- 
squieu for ships of those names owned. by 
Stephen Girard. 

Other works to be included are Comedy 
and Tragedy, made for the Chestnut Street 
Theatre; anatomical models, 1808-1818; a 
bronze cast of the wooden Water Nymph and 
Bittern made for the Centre Square Water 
Works; allegorical figures of Winter; Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; Exhortation; Praise; Jus- 
tice; and Wisdom; and the reclining figures, 
the Schuylkill Chained and the Schuylkill 
Freed. 





Art of Islam 


Tue De Younc Memortat Museum in San 
Francisco, known to visitors for several de- 
cades as a musty mausoleum of stuffed ani- 
mals, “buckeye” paintings and dusty Amer- 
icana, has through the efforts of Dr. Walter 
Heil, the director, undergone a metamorphosis. 
WPA construction work on two big wings of 
the museum building has now been completed 
and the modernized galleries have just been 
officially opened with an imposing loan exhibi- 
tion of Islamic—or in popular parlance Mo- 
hammedan—art. 

The exhibition, assembled with the co-op- 
eration of Professor Mehmet Aga-Oglu, who 
holds the chair of Islamic art at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is, according to Alexander 
Fried of the San Francisco Examiner, one 
of the richest showings of its kind ever pre- 
sented in the United States. Nine galleries 
have been given over to these precious ob- 
jects representing Persia, Egypt, India, Turk- 
ey, Arabia, Spain and Sicily of the 12th to 
the 18th century. There are rare examples 
of miniature painting from Persia, India and 
Turkey; swords and shields of the finest steel 
from Damascus; beautiful pieces of Persian, 
Turkish and Hispano-Moresque pottery and 
glass; tiles, textiles, metals, ivory carvings 
and woodwork from all quarters of the Islam- 
ic world. Among the 50 superb rugs are the 
“Bird Rug” owned by W. H. Crocker of San 
Francisco, and the famous “Medallion” from 
the collection of Clarence H. Mackay. 


“The two sets of reconstructed galleries,” 
writes Mr. Fried, “promise to be a surprise 
to people who remember the De Young Mu- 
seum of old. One wing will be devoted mostly 
to Californiana. It will contain a large gallery 
of period costumes, four period interiors and 
a collection of pioneer portraits. 

“The room of ship models, in this wing, is 
an example of the manner in which various ex- 
hibitions have been - given appropriate at- 
mosphere. Its cases are built in and the 
room is lined with wood. 

“Likewise in the other rebuilt wing, suitable 
interiors have been conceived for the exhibits 
of the Colonial Dames, American Indians, 
China, Japan, Java and Bali, old Peru and 
Mexico, and the sculpture plaster casts. 

“The new improvement of the De Young 
Museum is a major step in San Francisco's art 
progress.” 


Ist March, 1937 
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Museum Vanity 


“Or WHAT USE IS ART ANYWAY,” asks An- 
anda K. Coomaraswamy in an article in the 
January issue of The American Review as he 
scores the unintelligibility of modern art. The 
author, a famed Oriental art scholar and 
member of the Boston Museum staff puts 
forward a provocative thesis in the magazine 
(which has strong neo-Thomist lineaments) 
that art’s only normal, healthy activity is the 
“making well or properly arranging of any- 
thing whatever that needs to be made or 
arranged, whether a statuette or automobile 
or garden.” 


In defining this use of art the author de- 
cries “our Professors of Aesthetics and His- 
tory of Art, who rejoice in the unintelligibil- 
ity of art at the same time that they explain 
it psychologically, substituting the study of 
man himself for the study of the man’s art 
... The healthy patron is no more interested 
in the artist’s personality than he is in his 
tailor’s private life; all that he needs of either 
is that they be in possession of their art.” 

The ambition of modern artists to be repre- 
sented in a museum is their extreme vanity, 
holds Mr. Coomaraswamy, who feels that con- 
temporary work has no place in a museum at 
all. “The function of an art museum is 
to preserve from destruction and to give access 
to such ancient works of art as are still con- 
sidered, by experts responsible for their selec- 
tion, to be very good of their kind. Can these 
works of art, which were not made to meet 
his particular needs, be of any use to the plain 
man? Probably not of much use at first sight 
and without guidance, nor until he knows 
what they are about and what they were for. 
We could rather wish, although in vain, that 
the man in the street had access to such 
markets as those in which the museum objects 
were originally bought and sold at reasonable 
prices in the everyday course of life.” 

The author protests against the “basic 
error” in assuming that art is produced by 
some special kind of a man, particularly the 
kind we call a genius. He writes: “Works of 
genius are of very little use to humanity, 
which invariably and inevitably misunder- 
stands, distorts, and caricatures their manner- 
isms and ignores their essence. It is not the 
genius, but the man who can produce a mas- 
terpiece, that matters. For what is a master- 
piece? Not, as commonly supposed, an _ in- 
dividual flight of the imagination, beyond the 
common reach in its own time and place and 
rather for posterity than for ourselves; but 
by definition, a piece of work done by an 
apprentice at the close of his apprenticeship 
and by which he proves his right to be ad- 
mitted into the full membership of a guild, 
or as we should now say trade-union, as a 
master workman. The masterpiece is simply 
the proof of competence expected and de- 
manded from every graduate artist.” 

With Ruskinian interest in the social and 
political economy of art, Coomaraswamy con- 
cludes: “On behalf of every man we deny that 
art is for art’s sake. On the contrary, ‘indus- 
try without art is brutality’, and to become a 
brute is to die as a man. It is a matter of 
cannon fodder in either case; it makes but 
little difference whether one dies in the 
trenches suddenly or in a factory day by day.” 





A Fine Arts Buitpinc? In spite of rumors 
to the contrary, there has apparently been 
ho progress made yet by officials in deciding 
the place of art at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939. The Fair’s publicity bureau informs 
Tue Art Dicest that it will have something 
to report, however, in two or three weeks. 


Ist March, 1937 





Deer’s Skull with the Pedernal: GeorciA O'KEEFFE 


Georgia O’Keeffe, Who 


Georcia O'KEEFFE, after a prolonged illness, 
has taken up her brushes again and with her 
inimitable technique has produced a group 
of typically O’Keeffesque paintings, which 
may be seen at An American Place, New 
York, until March 17. Although Miss O’Keeffe’s 
manner of working is slower and more pre- 
cise than the average artist, the catalogue 
lists no less than 20 canvases of skulls and 
flowers all painted in 1936. Jonquils, ram 
skulls, . pink spotted lilies, deer and mule 
skulls (decorated sometimes with a feather 
or leaves) and the red and gray hills of New 
Mexico are some of the themes woven into 
these thinly-brushed decorations. With re- 
newed enthusiasm and vigor, it would seem, 
she has returned to her work. 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun called 
the artist a Hamlet of the desert who made 
death beautiful. And why, asks this critic, 
is Miss O’Keeffe’s death so different? “Alas,” 
he answers himself, “death is beautiful only 
in the desert. The animals still die grandly 





Architectural Courses 

Courses in architecture will be included in 
the summer session of the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University, for 1937. Collabo- 
rative work in design and construction will be 
stressed together with a study of existing 
American architecture in the Central New 
York area. The session, opening July 5th, will 
continue for six weeks. 

The five courses to be offered are Elements 
of Design and Theory of Architecture; Intro- 
duction to Construction; Materials of Con- 
struction; Freehand Drawing; and Architec- 
tural Design. 


‘Makes Death Beautiful’ 


because they live grandly. Isn’t it amazing 
how beautiful they are, with all the chances 
they take? But it is because they take all 
the chances! Only the Byrons and Shelleys, 
among the humans, take similar chances and 
die gloriously.” 

Surrealist tendencies in Miss O’Keeffe’s art 
are forgotten in contemplation of her “com- 
mand over the mystery of simple painted sur- 
face,” pointed out Royal Cortissoz in the New 
York Herald Tribune. “She knows so. well 
how to modulate tonality and make it inter- 
esting in and for itself. In everything she does 
she is individualized, independent, a searcher 
after effects which she makes wholly her own. 
. . . The landscape she translates into admir- 
able terms of line and mass, with color en- 
forcing the facts of structure.” 


PAINTINGS 
by 
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March 6-27 


21 East 57th Street 
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Constantinus Imperator: BRUSSELS TAPESTRY, 17TH CENTURY 


Variety Characterizes New 


Two IMPORTANT PAINTINGS by Corot, Amer- 
ican landscapes and other paintings, com- 
prising property of the estate of the late 
Frank D. Frazier, selections from the Lotos 
Club collection, sold to make room for re- 
cent acquisitions, and canvases from other 
sources will be dispersed at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries the eve- 
ning of March 4. The larger of the Corots, 
Le Chevrier Charmant sa Chevre avec la Flute, 
is one of the finest examples to appear at 
auction in some time. The other, Villa des 
Pins Noirs, shows the square tower and the 
terraces of a “castello” visible among char- 
acteristic Corot trees, and a woman walking 
in the foreground meadows. 

The 19th century American school is repre- 
sented by a number of notable canvases. Land- 
scapes by J. Francis Murphy include Where 
the Sunshine Lingers, featuring in its com- 
position the slim bare saplings frequently 
the “leit-motif’ of Murphy's scenes. The 
Tom-Tom Maker by Eanger Irving Conse is 
a strong study of an Indian in feathered head- 
dress. Other figure paintings of note are 
Charles W. Hawthorne’s Cleaning Skates and 
Frank Duveneck’s Woman Spinning, posed by 
Maria da Pontremoli, who also sat for Du- 
veneck’s famous Portrait of an Old Woman 


In the Edward Michael Sale 


‘ork Art Auctions 


in the Metropolitan Museum. Other canvases 
are by Thomas Mo-an, Alexander H. Wyant, 
Henry Golden Dearth, George Inness, Bruce 
Crane, J. Alden Weir and Ernest Lawson. 

Period furniture, tapestries, rugs, prints, 
paintings and objects of art, the property 
of Edward Michael and Mrs. Henri Vibert, 
will be sold the afternoons of March 12 and 
13, following exhibition from March 6. Out- 
standing pieces of furniture include a Hepple- 
white mahogany break-front bookcase, an Eng- 
lish four-fold needlepoint screen, and French 
chairs and settees covered in needlepoint and 
tapestry. 

Another collection of decorative art, the 
property of Mrs. Edmund Pendleton Rogers 
with additions, will go under the hammer 
at the same galleries the afternoons of March 
5 and 6. French period furniture, tapestries, 
rugs and other appointments for interiors com- 
prise this sale. The French 18th century furni- 
ture includes many pieces marked with the 
recorded stamps of celebrated court cabinet- 
makers, among them a love seat by Georges 
Jacob, protege of Marie Antoinette. This piece 
is convertible by a neat device into a six- 
foot couch, or “lit de pavillon de chasse,” 
apparently the first piece of its kind to appear 
at public sale in this country. 


EXHIBITION OF INDIAN TEXTILES 


from the collection of 


H. H. THE MAHARANI OF BARODA 


Until March 17 


Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc. 
3 East 51 





A ‘Conversation’ Piece 


WARMLY REASSURING is an item in the New 
York Times relating the story of a painting 
that was in the habit of “conversing” with 
Henry Adams, diplomat and author of Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres. It was when Mr. 
Adams occupied the Ashintully, the large 
estate of Mrs. Lawrence Coolidge, near Pitts- 


: field, Mass. Mrs. Coolidge and her sister, the 


late Miss Mildred M. Titus, were in London 
that season for court presentation. 

“To her Berkshire friends,” the Times dis- 
patch reads, “Miss Titus related the story of 
the ‘talking picture’ as told to her by Mr. 
Adams. The author said that he was startled 
one night to be awakened by some one speak- 
ing his name. Of a sudden the painting, which 
was on the wall at the foot of the bed, glowed 
with life and for a few minutes conversed with 
him, Mr. Adams related. Then, as he gradual- 
ly dozed off to sleep the ‘magic’ picture also 
remained silent. Mr. Adams said that fre- 
quently during that Summer the picture ac- 
tually talked to him and helped him to gain 
slumber. 

“The portrait is of an Italian woman of 
noble family and Miss Titus believed that it 
was stolen from a Roman palace and smug- 
gled into this country. It was found by her 
father, the late Robb de Peyster Titus, hid- 
den between two Italian benches which he 
was unpacking. He advertised widely but the 
painting never was claimed.” 





Provincial Paintings 


A collection of provincial paintings from 
France and America are on exhibition at the 
galleries of Mrs. Cornelius Sullivan, New York, 
until March 13. What is a provincial paint- 
ing? Mrs. Sullivan defines her interpreta- 
tion as “not necessarily primitive pictures, 
but paintings expressing essentially a place, a 
period or a local culture as opposed to a cos- 
mopolitan, sophisticated expression.” 

Among the American examples, George 
Durrie’s painting of Winter in the Country— 
A Cold Morning is of special interest because 
it is the original of a Currier & Ives print 
published in 1864. It humanizes a farm scene 
of austere colonial architecture in a winter 
setting. Two painters of western life, Ranney 
and Seltzer, the latter a pupil of Charles M. 
Russell, vividly depict scenes from the pioneer 
trek to the West. 

Notable among the French artists whose 
work is being shown are Andre Bauchant and 
Jean Hugo. Bauchant is a member of a family 
who for centuries were horticulturists in Tous 
raine. His paintings of earth, trees and plant 
life are the expression of a Frenchman who 
knows his subject and loves it deeply. Hugo, 
a grandson of the great French novelist, lives 
in the country and paints the village folk in 
their local background with an understanding 
and sympathy exclusive of cosmopolitan Paris. 
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‘Lost’ for 200 Years 


A Frans Hats painting, The Man with a 
Beer Keg, considered one of the 17th century 
master’s finest works, has just been sold to 
an important collector by the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries, New York. It was discovered in 1932 
in the collection of an Irish family, after hav- 
ing been “lost” for more than 200 years. After 
cleaning it emerged to be hailed by Hals ex- 
perts, among them Dr. W. R. Valentiner, noted 
cataloguer of Frans Hals works, as an out- 
standing example of the middle period of 
Hals’ career, approximated between 1630 and 
1635. 


The first public appearance of the picture 
was in 1933 at the Frans Hals Museum of 
Haarlem. Last year it was exhibited at the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, just before Dr. 
Schaeffer brought it to America. Measuring 
3344 by 26% inches, the canvas is painted 
in the bold, loose style which marked Hals 
as a strong influence on the Impressionist 
school which followed him after two hundred 
years. It depicts a broadly smiling man of the 
jovial vagrant type, who lovingly clasps a 
wooden beer keg, which is rimmed with bands 
of brass and stamped with a brewer’s mark 
in the form of a red stag. Touches of bril- 
liant red and blue in the man’s clothing give 
a richer range of color than is usual in Hals 
paintings. 

An article by Dr. T. Borenius in the Bur- 
lington Magazine, at the time of the paint- 
ing’s discovery, describes The Man with a 
Beer Keg as follows: “For sheer beauty of 
handling, the picture must take high rank 
even among the works of Frans Hals; and the 
solidity as well as the sensitiveness in the 
painting of the head is a source of continual 
delight to the eye. We cannot but acknowl- 
edge that here is one of the most notable ac- 
cessions to the known works of Frans Hals 
which it has been given us to chronicle.” 





Three Shows in One 


Three “one-man” shows will be on view si- 
multaneously through the first half of March 
at the Argent Galleries, New York. Joseph 
Guerin, water colorist of the New York scene, 
will present paintings of boats, tugs, docks, 
and lolling stevedores; Sally Lustig will show 
portraits; and Paula Eliasoph will be repre- 
sented by work in several media. 


Guerin’s lusty work depicts all phases of 
activity along the North and East rivers in 
bold and well-watered paintings. There is a 
sense of contingency in all the papers show- 
ing boats moored to the murky docks. Miss 
Lustig’s portraits are engagingly entitled as 
Men of Art, The New Nightgown, Forgotten 
Man, etc. Paula Eliasoph’s work was once 
described by Childe Hassam as “quite per- 
sonal I should say like a good handwriting.” 
Miss Eliasoph’s paintings search the play of 
light and shade in terms of strong, decorative, 
and spirited colors. 
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The Southwest the Tourist Seldom Sees 


THE ARID BEAUTY of the desert, with sweep- 
ing skies, mesas and colorful plateaus, is the 
theme of Latta Kingan’s introductory New 
York exhibition (at the Montross Galleries 
until Mar. 6). Kingan knows the desert from 
actual contact over a period of many years, 
and because he knows this country he has 
been able to go to unfrequented places for 
his material. He does not seek the spots 
singled out by tourists but enters into the 
heart of the desert itself, portraying a world 
that seems to exist above the clouds, beyond 
the earth. This is particularly felt in the 
canvases of red-hued plateaus, piled one on 
one, that appear to reach out into the infinite. 

Kingan paints the desert in the heat of the 
midday sun, in the low yet strong light of 
early evening and with the cool tones of moon- 
light such as Moon in Lonesome Valley. 
He is particularly fond of scattered ranch 
houses, wind blown trees bending toward 
the earth, clouds banked in large white forms 
like castles and the lowly donkey grazing in 
the shade. On the outskirts of the desert he 
finds convents and missions to paint, vil- 
lages, small mining towns and filling sta- 
tions like “The Last Chance.” The Harvest 
at the Mission is somewhat similar to the 
work of Van Gogh, with the hot sunlight on 
the yellow fields, the terraced gardens, the 
blocked rail fence and outlined figures. 

The vigor and sweep. of these canvases belie 
the fact that Kingan only in the last few 
years has turned seriously to art. During his 


os on 


younger days he studied art with the antici- 
pation of becoming an artist, but the uncer- 
tainty of earning a living made him take up 
law as a more profitable profession. In 1894 
he settled in Tucson, Arizona, where he won 
recognition as a lawyer. During that time 
he was a week-end painter as well as an art 
collector. Now, after almost a lifetime of ac- 
tivity in another field he has seriously taken 
up his brushes again. 





Paints Woman's “Influence” 


A mural about women for women is being 
completed at Hunter College, New York, by 
Louis Ferstadt, working under the Federal 
Art Project. The first panel, Woman’s Influ- 
ence in Greek Mythology, is allegorical in 
spirit, pointillist in style. Ferstadt believes 
that the lives of these mythical gods and 
goddesses are more than static symbols and 
that their trials and tribulations were in no 
way different from those of today. “The story 
of Greek life is very closely related to pres- 
ent day life and its philosophy,” says the 
artist. “In fact, present day life still re- 
tains many names and associations derived 
from the Greeks. We still call a large healthy 
girl an Amazon, a beautiful one, a Venus.” 

Other panels in the series will be Women’s 
Influence in the Scriptures, Woman’s Injlu- 
ence in History and Woman’s Influence in 
America. The entire project will cover 672 
square feet. 
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Theodore E. Steinway: ALBERT STERNER 


Sterner Paints Steinway, of Piano Fame 


A portrait oF THEopoRE E. STeInwAyY, 
president of the famous piano house, done re- 
cently by Albert Sterner has been installed 
in Steinway Hall, New York’s famous sky- 
scraper rendezvous for the music-minded. 
Already rich in its collection of paintings and 
sculpture, the 57th Street cultural center is 
liberally adorned with likenesses of the fam- 
ous in music, contemporary and _ historical. 

Albert Sterner was born in England and 
received his early art training there. Later he 
studied at the Julian Academy under Bou- 
langer, Gerdéme and Lefebvre. Most of his 


art career has been spent in America where 
he is a member of the National Academy and 
is represented in many museums and collec- 
tions. Sterner’s drawings and prints are, as 
well as his paintings, known for their crafts- 
man-like qualities. The Steinway portrait has 
caught in bold terms a characterization of 
the blue-suited figure as a forceful, forth- 
right person keenly sensitive to his own cul- 
tural milieu. A feeling of workmanship and 
care for basic quality emerges from the 
brush-wrought surfaces, peculiarly appropriate 
to the traditions of the sitter. 


ted 


Not to Snicker 


The centenary exhibition of Winslow Homer 
paintings attracted the largest attendance in 
the Whitney Museum. This was particularly 
gratifying to Thomas Craven, writing in the 
New York American, “since the exhibition 
had to compete with a notorious affair of a 
totally different stamp—the Surrealist side- 
show staged by the cultured showmen of the 
Museum of Modern Art.” 


If the attendance at the Homer exhibi- 


tion has any bearing on the current situation,” 
says Mr. Craven, “it may be said to indicate 
that the American people, though susceptible, 
as heretofore, to the lure of stunts, jokes, and 
deformities, are capable of appreciating the 
best in art. 

“They go in droves to the Surrealist pow- 
wows to be amused and to snicker at mon- 
strosities of frivolous ingenuity; they flock in 
equal number to Winslow Homer to be moved 
by the vigorous and dramatic expressions of a 
profoundly serious mind.” 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 





Harmonic Motion 


A croup oF “stabiles” and “mobiles” by 
Alexander Calder are temporarily, until March 
13, giving the Pierre Matisse Gallery the ap- 
pearance of a college physics laboratory, 
Calder, a constructivist in the contemporary 
abstract movement, graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technology prior to taking up art. 
After studying in the Art Students League 
and in Paris, where he fell under the influ. 
ence of Arp, Miro, and Mondrian, he began 
making “mobiles” and held his first exhibij- 
tion in Paris in 1932. 

A Calder “mobile” consists of forms sus. 
pended by wire or string in the air, which 
slowly spin or sway with the air currents. 
The forms themselves are highly imaginative 
and recall those abstract amoeba-like forms 
of Joan Miro. Generally a poster-colored panel 
serves as a background for the hanging forms 
this giving the appearance of an animated 
abstract montage. The absorbing quality of 
the dynamic pieces is in their delicate bal- 
ance and their exploitation of the principle 
of moments and the action of a cantilever, 
as well as the natural laws of gravity and 
harmonic motion. Like the “Pit and the Pen- 
dulum” they have their element of nervous 
suspense. 

The “stabiles” included in the show are 
similar in imaginative form and are created 
with metal, bolts, and the tinsmith’s hammer, 





Santa Cruz Annual 

[Continued from page 9] 

ings were hung each artist had a record of 
the vote chalked on the back, enabling him 
to see where he stood with the jury. 

A storm broke, however, when the innocent 
sounding Red Book by Richard Maunsell, 
which received honorable mention, met. with 
the disapproval of some members of the 
league. The canvas, a nude seated in a chair 
with one foot under her knee looking de- 
murely at a red book, was considered art 
by the jury, but the members, after a pre- 
liminary peek, decided that it was “too—too 
naked.” Anyway, the nude in question was 
taken from the show and installed in a spe- 
cial gallery of the league, as a one-man annex, 
some half a mile from the Auditorium at the 
Beach, where the annual is on display. 

The Santa Cruz Art League is a_ hard 
working group. Aside from the work of fi- 
nancing and preparing the large annual state- 
wide exhibit, they are busy with their own 
painting. For diversion a painting subject is 
proposed by a member each month, and those 
who are interested bring in their paintings 
the next meeting day. Subjects such as “Self 
Portrait,’ “Range of Mountains,” “Rose,” 
“Abstraction,” and even “Kitchen Table,” fur- 
nish interesting as well as- amusing themes. 





Str. Louis Buys Curry FLoop Picture:The 
City Art Museum of St. Louis announces the 
purchase of John Steuart Curry'’s The Mis- 
sisippi, depicting a Negro family marooned by 
a flood on the roof of a cabin—a vivid re- 
minder of the recent mid-western floods, al- 
though it was painted in 1935. The acquisi- 
tion was made through the Walker Galleries 
of New York. 


Beginning March 1 


EXHIBITION of WATER COLORS 


by HECKEL, HOFER, NOLDE, PURRMANN, SCHMIDT- 


ROTTLUFF, ete. 
THE WESTERMANN GALLERY 
24 WEST 48th STREET facing Rockefeller Center 
BRYANT 9-5633 
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For the Modern 


Tue Museum oF Mopern Art announces 
seventeen acquisitions, now on exhibition si- 
multaneously with the exhibition of Mod- 
ern English Architecture and the poster exhi- 
bition of E. McKnight Kauffer until Mar. 7. 
Two galleries on the third floor have been 


* given over to these additions to the museum’s 


permanent collection. 


The following gifts from the Advisory Com- 
mittee fill one gallery: Composition, White, 
Black and Red by Piet Mondrian, twenty 
years ago the leading painter of the Nether- 
lands Stijl group and considered a master of 
abstract geometrical design in painting: Com- 
position by Jean Hélion, prominent among the 
younger Paris abstractionists; a “relief etch- 
ing” on plaster by the young American, John 
Ferren; a wooden Relief and a plaster sculp- 
ture called Human Concretion by the French 
artist Hans Arp; and a large Composition 
by the Catalan Surrealist, Joan Miro. 

The second gallery is devoted to five works 
by Europeans and six by Americans. In the 
latter group are two oil studies for Federal 
murals by Frank Mechau, a native of Kan- 
sas now working in Colorado. The Mechau 
panels are entitled Pony Express and Dangers 
of the Mail, and were given by A. Conger 
Goodyear, president of the museum. Other 
Goodyear gifts are: The Senate by William 
Gropper, Still Life by Franklin C. Watkins, 
and Portuguese Dock, Gloucester ‘a water col- 
or by De Hirsh Margules. An oil, Personages, 
by John Xceron, an American of Greek de- 
scent, was presented by N. Lély, Consular 
of the Royal Greek Legation, Washington. 
The remaining gifts are: a sculpture in wood 
by Barbara Hepworth and a relief by Ben 
Nicholson, the first English sculpture to 
come to the museum; a Surrealist construc- 
tion in wood by Albert Giacometti, The Pal- 
ace at 4 a. m.; Rene Magritte’s The Path 
of the Air; and Madhouse, a gouache by Pa- 
vel Tchelitchew, painter and designer for 
the theatre. 





Dali Goes Hollywood 


Salvador Dali, high mogul of “dissociated 
objects,” has gone to Hollywood—to paint a 
portrait of Harpo Marx. It is not stated 
whether Dali will endeavor to balance two 
broiled chops on the silent redhead’s should- 
ers or to merely infest his countenance with 
ants, but one thing is certain, the stunt will 
be worth many columns of publicity for both 
artist and subject. 


Alma May Cook, critic of the Los Angeles 
Herald and Express, commenting on Dali’s 
visit, wrote: “While Dali, who in 10 years 
has climbed to Parnassusian heights in Sur- 
realism, is new to the capital of filmdom, the 
making of films is not new to him. He 
helped produce the first two Surrealist films, 
Le Chien Andalou and L’Age d’Or, the former 
seemingly had a ‘seduction scene’ symbolized 
by a view of a bedroom window through which 
were thrown a blazing pine tree, an enormous 
plow, an archbishop, a giraffe and a cloud of 
feathers . . . the only thing left out is that 
the person describing this scene failed to say 
whether they were thrown in or out.” 


PAINTINGS 
FREDERIC 


TAUBES 


MIDTOWN 
GALLERIES 
605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Seated Woman: Ricwarp Davis 
Carved Directly in Missouri Marble 


Davis, Sculptor by Accident, Carves Direct 


Ricwarp Davis, a young sculptor who works 
directly in stone, is showing a group of 
heads and figures at Ferargil Galleries, New 
York, until Mar. 13. Like Hernandez, Span- 
ish master of the “taille directe” school, 
Davis likes the resistence of stone and enjoys 
the hard labor of hewing a stubborn piece in- 
to a living form. Carving leaves little room for 
caprice, the play of a sculptor’s fingers; the 
resisting element in stone forces the carver to 
be simple. In Davis’ heads there is an 
austere expression gained by the direct plain- 
ness of his work. Materials, Davis contends, 
should be treated according to their char- 
acter and their natural aptitude to suit the 
subject’s personality. Different kinds of stone 
must be persuaded according to their indi- 
vidual temperments. For a child’s head Davis 
will use alabaster, a woman's head will be 
treated in limestone, a Negro in granite and 
an animal in terra cotta. 

The entrance of Davis into the field of 
sculpture was accidental. After graduating 
from Cornell, he entered the real estate and 
building construction business. The urge to 


create strongly possessed him, so while he was 
visiting in Paris he decided definitely on an 
artistic career. On Monday of that week he 
planned to become a painter, on Tuesday it 
was architecture that interested him, on 
Wednesday it was French literature, but on 
Thursday when he met his father’s friend, 
Odgen Mills, Sr., it was sculpture. So, en- 
couraged by Mr. Mills, who made him stick 
to his plan, he attended the Academy de 
la Grand Chaumbiere under Bourdelle. 

Part of his education was studying in the 
museums of London, Berlin, Paris, Rome 
and Vienna. He took a competitive examina- 
tion for a scholarship in Vienna and was 
chosen one of three out of 23 competing. Un- 
able to remain there, he returned to Paris 
where he studied for two years with Apartis, 
former assistant to Bourdelle,’ and Andre 
L’Hote. In 1934 he took a trip around the 
world through the South Seas, stopping at 
Angkor Vat, source of Cambodian art, and 
spent several weeks visiting the museums and 
tombs in Egypt. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 





LONDON 
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Oils & Watercolors 


GELMAN 


Frank Rehn Gallery 
683 Fifth Avenue New York 
(bet. 53rd & 54th Sts.) 





EXHIBITION 


POST- 
IMPRESSIONISM 


March 8 - April 10 


BIGNOU 


SALULER Y 
32 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





et ENN 
FinpLay GALLERIES 


INCORPORATED 
Selected Paintings 


ENGLISH - FRENCH 
AMERICAN 
From $100 to $5,000 and up. 


NEW YORK CITY 
8 EAST 57th STREET 


KANSAS CITY 
1017 BALTIMORE AVE. 


CHICAGO 
424 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


NEW YORK 
32 East 57 St. 
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16 Seilerstatte 





CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 41 w. 54th st. Nn. Y. 


OTTO BOTTO 
until March 13 


GUY MACCOY 
until March 20 
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GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


SCULPTURE by 


DORIS CAESAR 


March 1-20 
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794 Lexington Avenue, 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


There comes that time in every New York- 
ers life when he must take a trip to Brook- 
lyn and recently the city’s art-minded have 
done so in large numbers to view the great 
German show installed in the Brooklyn» Mu- 
seum. In Manhattan a more modest exhibi- 
tion of similar German painting opened at 
the Schaeffer Galleries. Otherwise the gal- 
leries have been offering for the most part 
contemporary Americans ranging from famous 
to obscure. Among the former are Walt Kuhn, 
Howard Cook, Henry Mattson and Georgia 
O'Keeffe. The Modern Museum’s new show 
proves very fine but of limited interest: Eng- 
lish architecture and posters in the modern 
mode. Group displays are abundant with the 
WPA easel group, the New York Water Color 
Club, and the Municipal Art Gallery exhibi- 
tors in the forefront. 


Too Large to Praise 


The large water color show (400 exhibits) 
by the New York organization was damned 
with faint praise. Presumably artists band to- 
gether in order to exhibit at an event great 
enough to command special attention from 
the public and the critics.. As it actually works 
out the exhibitions often get so large and un- 
wieldly that the critics dismiss them with 
the only possible generalization: “Mediocre.” 
Artists who are singled out as outstanding 
are, relatively, not at all praised; those not 
singled out are hurt. Edward Alden Jewell, 
of the Times, complained about too much 
“smooth footing.” “It even seemed to me,” 
wrote Jewell, “as I strolled through the gal- 
leries, that I had never before seen, all at 
one time, such a lot of pleasantly inconse- 
quential, decorous, refined, uneventful water- 
colors. They appeared to constitute a fat ma- 
jority.” 

Royal Cortissoz, on the other hand reacted 
favorably in the Herald Tribune. Thus he 
wrote, “What is chiefly to be noted is the gen- 
eral excellence attained amongst nearly four 
hundred exhibits. The particular feature that 
struck me was the presence of an unusual 
number of good studies from the nude. There 
is one by Frank Stanley Herring, there is an 
uncommonly creditable one by Hilda B. Kayn, 
and there are two or three others. I signal- 
ize especially amongst the latter the Con- 
versation Between Models, by W. Russell 
Flint.” 


Reading the reviews carefully it appears that 


Modigliani: Gaston LonccHAMP 





the complaint is not of bad painting, but 
rather a lack of something to say and con- 
centration on the problem of saying it. Per- 
haps it is significant that in this large group 
show the one artist that seemed to appeak 
to the severer critics was the extremely in- 
dividual and very much to himself Eugene 
Higgins. 
Career Women 


The number of “one-man” exhibitions by 
women has reached threatening proportions, 
and includes this formidable list: Stella Buch- 
wald at Another Place; Theresa Bernstein 
at the Uptown; Charlotte Kudlich Lermont at 
the Pen & Brush; Carol Dudley at the Mor- 
ton Galleries; Corene Cowdery also at Mor- 
ton; Helen Reed Whitney at the Tricker Gal- 
leries; Gertrude Whiting McKim and G. 
Tyler Dresser at the Argent; Grace Bliss 
Stewart and Helena Sturtevant at Studio 
Guild; Clara McGowan at Delphic; Alzira 
Peirce at the Midtown; Judith Gutman Quat 
at Guild Art Gallery; and Laura Parsons 
at Progressive Arts Gallery. 

“No end of variety of results” and “not a 
little work of genuine merit” was the way 
Melville Uptown described the array in the 
Sun. Mrs. Peirce (Waldo’s wife) displayed a 
masculine vigor and the Peirce manner has 
become, it seems, a family manner. Klein, in 
the Post, wrote of her “natural exhuberence 
with which technical obstacles are simply 
swept over by sheer force of her impulse.” 

Miss Lermont was seen to have moved for- 
ward creditably with her art. Wrote Howard 
Devree in the Times: “She has subtleized her 
color and learned to capture atmosphere as 
well as to hold her compositions securely to- 
gether. In her landscapes she still tends a 
little to over use unbroken areas of color. 
But the advance is marked.” 

An artist with a deep and sombre painting 
spirit is Stella Buchwald whom the same 
Times critic likened to such men as Higgins 
and Weber. “The figure in Landscape and 
Women,” wrote Devree, “seems as much an 
outgrowth of the earth as the tree beside 
her.” Mrs. G. Tyler Dresser, who took up 
painting at the age of 67, intrigued Melville 
Upton of the Sun. Singling out a flower piece, 
Upton tells us: “She ‘got in behind’ that pot 
of flowers and the air circulates around it. 
Yet she says she doesn’t know how she did 
it and was surprised when it was first pointed 
out.” Carol Dudley’s work, resulting from a 
recent tour of Scotland proved her good 
O'Hara and Ennis training. She works with 
broad vigor, wrote Carlyle Burrows in the 
Herald Tribune, “getting her results simply 
and with sombre richness of color.” Helen 
Reed Whitney, showing pastels at the Trick- 
er Galleries displayed to Howard Devree of 
the Times a delicacy and gracefulness in her 
conté portraits, and her pastels, a little high 
in key to this critic, were best realized in 
two marine scenes. The pastels do seem at 
first glance like colorful water colors. The 
portraits are so delicately and lightly done 
they seem to modestly hover on the picture 
plane. One called Mother is particularly 
charming and delicate and politely hesitant 
about coming forward too quickly. 


Band is Pensive 

Among the men in the solo shows should be 
mentioned Horace Day at Macbeth, Gaston 
Longchamp at the Artists Gallery, and Max 
Band at Wildenstein’s, and Theodore G. Haupt 
at the Paul Reinhardt Gallery. Of the Lith- 
uanian, Max Band, Edward Alden Jewell wrote: 
“He speaks to us in the muted tones of one 
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Atlas: Lee Lawrie 


whose vision of the world is steeped in a kind 
of pensive, never morose, always sensitive and 
sympathetic sadness. His color is subdued, 
finely and persuasively attuned to the artist’s 
mood. The forms, whether those of the na- 
tural world or of people, are suggested, rather 
than in the more commonplace manner ‘de- 
picted.’ ” 
From Georgia 

Horace Day, director of the Art School of 
Augusta, Ga., and still under 30, proves to 
be a young man entitled to serious attention. 
“He gives evidence of having found himself,” 
wrote Devree in the Times, “In the portraits 
of three lads from the lower East Side (see 
reproduction) he has got well below the sur- 
face. In the landscape with mountains and 
in such of the water-colors as the intricate 
Williamsburg Bridge he uses receding planes 
with very interesting results. His compositions 
are well constructed and his surface paint 
qualities and his color are decidedly attrac- 
tive.” 

Gaston Longchamp is by profession a scenic 
painter of long experience who never before 
exhibited. The portrait of Modigliani (re- 
produced herewith) was done, it is said, when 
Longchamp was only eleven years old. His 
work is uneven and, as Klein put it in the 
Post, he seems. not to have it upon a defini- 
tive course. To Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune, however, “His style is graceful with 
a lyric trend in color and good composition 
.. . He does best in his tastefully organized 
objects and figures.” 

Subjective Intonations 

“A song all his own,” is the way Jerome 
Klein of the Post described Lloyd Ney’s water 
colors showing at the Guild Art Gallery. 
“Deeply subjective intonations in dusky glow- 
ing water color painting,” wrote Klein, “Every 
picture has an external point of reference in 
landscape, figure or still life, but that tends 
to be sublimated in these deep pools of color 
and mood. Characteristic is a flowerpiece in 
which the blossoms emerge like tongues of 
flame out of a purple-blue background.” 


“Provocativism” 

Just what to label Theodore Haupt, the 
young artist showing at the Paul Reinhardt 
Gallery, proved difficult to the critics. Accord- 
ing to Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune, 
“Mr. Haupt is not to be labeled a primitive, 
hor yet a surealist, though there are qualities 
of both in his work. Better still, he is a 
‘novelty,’ an artist with something new and 
amusing to say.” 
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Yet here is Devree of the Times calling him 
“essentially academic with a superimposition 
of modernism. Two or three of the pictures 
seem rather far over toward the Miro wing; 
here and there one detects a certain affinity 
for Lurcat and others.” 


Then finally in the Post, Klein writes of 
a versatile manipulation of fantasies barbed 
with satirical thrusts.” Couldn’t he be called a 
“Provocativist” ? 


Atlas, Boulevardier 


Lee Lawrie’s Atlas, recently installed in the 
forecourt of the International Building in the 
Radio City development, is drawing the eyes 
and cameras of New Yorkers. It is 45 feet 
high and weighs 14,000 pounds—a_ nearly 
three-times life size statue of the mythical 
bearer of the world. On his shoulders he car- 
ries what is called on armillary sphere repre- 
senting the earth’s axis and movement, em- 
bellished with the zodiac signs. Its tremendous 
bulk gives significance at last to the void 
caused by the forecourt well. Some are both- 
ered by the conventionalized, Assyrian-like 
muscles, which, however, are merely archi- 
tectually decorative. This department is dis- 
turbed only by the unsupported right leg and 
the arrangement of the pedestal which, in its 
little way, does a more heroic job than Atlas 
himself. Lawrie has also done colossal pieces 
for the Nebraska State Capitol. 


Here & There 


A fresh-note in catalogue format was fur- 
nished by Walt Kuhn for his exhibition at 
Marie Harriman’s. Instead of numbered 
paintings to refer to corresponding numbers 
in the catalogue he drew tiny line drawings 
of each subject. The water front in New York 
is rapidly getting to be the most popular sub- 
ject in the city to paint . . . A recent show 
at the New School for Social Research was 
entirely water front in subject matter, though 
purposely so in order to aid the organized 
Maritime Workers. 


The Hawaiian Scene 


Ronnie Elliott, has found the mixed types 
of Chinese, Hawaiians, Filipinos and Koreans 
in Honolulu interesting painting material. Fig- 
ure subjects of these dark-skinned people 
dominate her exhibition at the Delphic Studios, 
continuing until Mar. 15, Typical Hawaiian 
flowers add decorative notes both to the fig- 
ures and the still lifes, which are sometimes 
arranged with tropical fruits against a back- 
ground of native cloth. One painting portrays 
an old Chinaman, dressed in “haoele clothes” 
(the Hawaiian way of saying “store clothes”), 
smoking an old pipe against a true Chinese 
background. 


Tony: Horace Day 
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General Lee at White Sulphur in 
Post-Bellum Days: H. C. GrRAvER 


Functional 


THE LEGENDRY AND LORE of White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., first hailed for its curative 
waters in 1778 and a mecca since then for 
pioneers, soldiers, adventurers, and later, so- 
ciety, has been recorded in a series of murals 
in the Greenbrier hostelry by H. C. Grauer, 
leader of the Old White Art Colony there. 
Depicting the romantic history of the now 
fashionable watering place, the artist has 
unfolded chapter by chapter more than one 
hundred and fifty years of the changing tastes 
of a recreation-bent America 


The keynote of the panels is, as with the 
resort itself, quietude. Rather than seek out 
bare historical facts for subject matter, the 
artist chose to use the more mellowed inter- 
pretation of legend and tradition. He spent 
two years of research, however, to assure au- 
thenticity of costumes and local color for 
the different episodes. The panels are done 
in soft greys on canvas treated with the white 
of egg. Decoratively picturesque, they por- 
tray the sun-bathed valley in restful tempo, 
and resemble in all respects the old-fashioned 
English conversation pieces. 

Presidents, visiting royalty, sportsmen, and 
society leaders of former generations have left 
their names on the registers of the old hotels. 
A motive carrying through several panels is 
the ever-changing mode of transportation, from 
horse-back, to. stage coach, to railroad. One 
picture shows General Robert E. Lee with 
a group of friends seeking rest and surcease 
from the recently.ended war. The old build- 
ings are shown in their pristine state sur- 
rounded by wide and shady lawns. Another 
panel records the graceful quadrille danced 
on the lawn before the famous spring house. 

The all-pervading tranquility of the panels 
results in a sincerely functional solution of 
the muralist’s problem. 





A Manet Retrospective: The first impor- 
tant retrospective exhibition of works by Ed- 
ouard Manet ever held in this country will 
open at the Wildenstein Galleries, New York, 
on March 19. 


Head of a Toiler 


A stupy for the famous Van Gogh paint 
ing, The Potato Eaters, has been acquired 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kap. 
sas City, its first major addition of the year. 
Entitled simply Portrait of a Peasant, it was 
painted in the winter of 1884-85 in Neunen 
and is probably the first example of Van 
Gogh’s early period to be included in a 
public or private collection in America, 


Although this head does not appear in The 
Potato Eaters, it was one of the studies for 
it. When Van Gogh first attempted to paint 
the De Groot family gathered about the table 
at their simple meal, he encountered diff. 
culties with the heads. Immediately he set a 
task for himself, as he explained in a letter 
(No. 384) to his brother Theo, “Look here 
now—for my study I must paint fifty heads, 
just because I have got the knack of them. 
As soon as possible and one after the other.” 

The artist had been reading Zola’s Germinal 
and it made such an impression on him that 
he quoted a passage from it to Theo “ . . . the 
head of a toiler, with the face of a lowing 
cow, a person from the fields which are ripe 
with a race of growing men, a black army 
which develops slowly in the furrows, ma- 
turing for the harvest of future centuries and 
whose germination will burst the earth.” These 
lines must have been in Van Gogh’s mind. 

Kansas City’s Peasant is not beautiful. He 
was the type of potato digger that Van Gogh 
found there in the Brabant, the type of face 
of the DeGroot family, and which he de- 
scribed in Letter No. 372, “just the type I 
want, rough, flat faces with low foreheads and 
thick lips, not sharp, but full and Millet-like.” 
The features are heavy and there is also an 
appealing and sensitive quality that mitigates 
the entire absence of charm. 

The palette is the limited one that Van 
Gogh was using those months at Neunen 
when he painted almost in monochrome to 
develop his sense of form. In its greens, yel- 
low ochres and browns, it quite carries out his 
own description of “soft soap and the brass 
color of a wornout ten centime piece,” effects 
that he saw in the gloomy huts of the potato 
diggers. Moreover it was his heritage as a 
Dutch painter to use sombre colors and he did 
not lighten his palette until he went the 
next summer to Amsterdam and stood “literal- 
ly nailed to the spot” before an early and 
brilliant Frans Hals. 


Portrait of a Peasant: Van GocH 
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{ Portrait Head: Bentn (Ebony) 





Lent by Dr. N. Paul Hudson 


FOLLOWING ITS PRECEDENT of organizing un- 
usual and highly interesting exhibitions, the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts presented dur- 
ing February a group of eleven sculptured 
heads, representing three continents, seven 
civilizations and a period of some 3,500 years. 
An affinity of construction as well as spirit ran 
through these modern and ancient examples, 
binding the Paris school with primitive art. 
An Egyptian head and an early Javanese 
example were placed beside a_ self por- 
trait of Maillol, a plaster muse by Brancusi 
and a bronze by Jacob Epstein for comparison. 


Sculpture is the least familiar of the visual 
arts and the most enduring. True sculpture, 
which by nature of its material outlives the 
other arts, is not concerned with an “image of 
the fleeting world,” but tries to condense 
within the limits of a single mass the deepest 
and most abiding values of the sculptor and 
his civilization. Sculpture is tangibile, but 
the commanding presence of stone or bronze 
carries with it the conviction of fact. Yet in 
spite of its ability to resemble nature so ac- 
curately, sculpture of the great periods, as 
shown by the Columbus exhibit, tends toward 
the abstract rather than the imitative. 


For four thousand years the nameless sculp- 
tors of Egypt worked inside a strict artistic 
convention, believing above all else in the 
immortality of the soul. The most used ma- 
terial was stone, which was used even for 
sketching. At the Columbus Gallery a lime- 
stone relief sketch revealed the art of Egypt 
during the XVIII dynasty. From the Gandhara 
region of the upper Indus valley came the 
stucco Head of a Bodhisattva of the first cen- 
tury A. D., showing the result of the East 
and the West fusing after Alexander’s soldiers 
left the influence of Hellenism there. This 
union lasted more than four centuries, but 
there is more of India in this head than of 
Greece and more of Buddha than either. 
The third century is represented by a Woman 
With Head-dress from Palmyra, where Semitic 
culture briefly donned Hellenistic garments, 
producing a strange blend of ornateness and 
austerity. 

Buddhism came to Java by sea from India, 


_ its spiritual simplicities already tangled in 


the tropical profusion of Brahman polytheism. 
The Dhyani Buddha that once decorated one 


of the niches of Boro-budur, shows in its 


Sensuality the jungle, which reclaimed Boro- 


~budur, while at other times it becomes a sym- 
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Muse: CONSTANTINE BRANCUS! 
Lent by Walt Kuhn 


Sculpture of Seven Civilizations, 3,500 Years 


bol of poised and ancient faith. China, during 
the Sung period, paused to refine and assimil- 
ate its earlier cultural advances. The head of 
a Bodhisattva bears the imprint of this flaw- 
less taste, the creative discrimination and fas- 
tidious perfection of the Sung epoch. Neither 
French nor Spanish, but sharing the vir- 
tues of both, Catalan art throughout the Ro- 
manesque epoch produced distinctive master- 
pieces. One of these a Head of a Bishop 
preserved the masculine grace and intellectual 
brilliance of the Romanesque style. An ebony 
portrait head illustrated the contributions of 
Nigeria to modern art. At their best the 
African sculptors, perhaps more than any 
European, fused modelling and carving. 

The critic “Benvenuto” of the Columbus 
Citizen described these heads as “examples 
of masterly craftsmanship, obdurate materials 
given mobile strength, rhythm and delicacy 
by virtue of a technic as notable in the Egypt 
of 15 centuries before Christ as in Paris of a 
few years ago . . . Paintings of less than 
10 years ago have less in common with the 
paintings of the moment than the Palmyra 
Head of this exhibition has with the Charles 
Despiau bronze that is separated from it by 
six feet’ and six centuries.” 


Dhyani Buddha: Java, 9TH CENTURY 
Lent by Dikran G. Kelekian 
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The Mellon Gift 


WHat ARE the reactions of contemporary 
artists to Andrew W. Mellon’s magnificent o!d 
master gift to the nation? The two letters 
printed below give in language unmistakable 
the feelings of two living artists, who beyond 
a doubt express the sentiments of many an- 
other. In them is contained a poignant revela- 
tion of the contemporary artist’s resentment 
of “competition” from the famous dead of 
other years. One, an open letter to President 
Roosevelt by Ralph M. Pearson, artist and 
teacher, dated Feb. 15, 1937, deals with the 
American Artists Congress’ resolution against 
naming the proposed gallery in Washington 
a “National” Gallery of Art. The other, dated 
April 1, 2037, one hundred years hence, pur- 
ports to be a glimpse into the future as seen 
through the eyes of George Rickey, New York 
artist. Mr. Rickey: 


Dear Andy: 

I have been doing some research into the 
factors contributing to the great efflorescence 
of art in this country in the middle of the 
last century. The other day in the Public 
Library, where I was digging into the pioneer 
work of the Franklin Roosevelt administra- 
tion (not to be confused with the later devel- 
opments under the James, John, Kermit, and 
Cornelius Roosevelt administrations), I came 
across contemporary accounts of the founding 
of the National Gallery in Washington by 
your great-great grandfather, of aluminum 
and “greatest-Secretary-of-the-Treasury-since- 
Alexander-Hamilton” fame. 

You doubtless know, though most Ameri- 
cans have forgotten, that Mellon gave an ex- 
traordinarily fine hand-picked group of pic- 
tures to the nation, the nucleus of the present 
Federal Art Reference Museum. But he chose 
no work from his contemporaries nor (except 
for a few portraits of the time of the first 


American Revolution) from his countrymen. 
In retrospect that seems incredible. Mellon 
shunned the artists who painted the world 
he lived in and helped to make. His pictures 
came from European masters who had lived 
and worked long before the industrial revolu- 
tion that made Mellon possible. He hand- 
picked what had already won worldwide repu- 
tation through generations of hand-picking. 
Yet the coming of these paintings to Wash- 
ington was hailed by the President, the Press, 
and the Art Critics as a great contribution to 
American culture. I notice that one elderly 
critic spent every Sunday for a month, and 
more than half the space his paper allotted 
to art, in recognizing the greatness of paint- 
ers whose work had been recognized for cen- 
turies as indisputably great, while the seeds 
of greatness in the painters around him went 
unsought. 


Every reporter and commentator mentioned 
the money value of the collection—estimates 
ranging from 19 to 50 million dollars, a con- 
siderable sum in those days when the dollar 
had twice its present value in gold, though 
perhaps half its purchasing power—and their 
stories are probably the outstanding example 
of the then widely held theory that good 
att must be rare; this in spite of the fact 
that, in the period when most of Mellon’s 
pictures were painted, good art was plentiful. 
We know now that, while the press—so often 
the last to recognize news of fundamental 
changes—was hailing the rarity of Mellon’s 
masters, American painters, some enlightened 
members of Roosevelt’s government, and a 
surprisingly large part of the public were 
acting on the theory that art could be plen- 
tiful and cheap—and still great. 


The National Gallery was a worthy monu- 
ment, not to Mellon, but to the men whose 
work it preserved for reference and instruc- 
tion, whose work thousands of people now 


enjoy in their homes and in their passage 
through public buildings. The influence on 
the development of art of Mellon's gift, of 
the National Gallery, or of any museum, has 
been nil. The great development of art in the 
latter half of the 20th century was not be. 
cause of, but despite, the Mellon attitude 
toward painting. 

Mellon’s 19 million dollars moved a num. 
ber of paintings and sculptures from Europe 
to America—a noble piece of financing to 
enable Americans instead of Europeans to 
look at them. After Mellon’s money was 
spent the world was not a cent richer than it 
was before, nor was it better supplied with 
art. As a good industrialist Mellon should 
have known that to move a commodity from 
place to place does not increase wealth, un- 
less it can satisfy more wants or be more 
productive in the new place than in the old, 
A Mellon painting could have been seen by 
as many, probably far more, people in the 
Hermitage in Leningrad, than housed in 
gleaming marble in Washington; and the pro- 
duction of American art was stimulated about 
Mellon’s time, not by the pictures anyone 
collected in museums, but by the ferment in 
American life itself and the increasing de- 
mands and opportunities for the artists to 
produce. I don’t know of a single artist since 
the beginning of time who became great 
through the influence of museums. 

These newspaper accounts speak of Mel- 
lon’s gift as a princely one, as though it 
put him in the ranks of Pericles, Lorenzo de 
Medici, and the 16th century popes. It ap- 
parently did not occur to the writers that if 
Pericles had decorated the Acropolis with 
even the choicest of Assyrian and Egyptian 
sculpture there would have been no Phidias; 
if Renaissance Italian princes had been con- 
tent to decorate their palaces with even the 
cream of Cretan frescoes and Sienese ma- 
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donnas or if Italian churches had been 
adorned with hand-picked Coptic paintings, 
there would have been no Botticellis, Ra- 
phaels, and Titians for Mellon to collect; and 
if every art lover in America had followed 
Mellon’s example, of museums in America 
there would have been no end—and no art. 
Napoleon, too, filled a museum with Italian 
spoil and contributed nothing to the art of 
his country. 

Happily Mellon’s epoch ended with Mel- 
Jon. His museum is the mausoleum of specu- 
lative value, of the limited edition era, of the 
maintenance of price instead of the exten- 
sion of use, of the appreciation of art by 
hindsight. The epoch’s ironical epitaph is 
the obsequious praise of the contemporary 
press. The sad measure of the epoch’s con- 
tribution becomes clear in the ripening art 
of the following half-century: art whose roots 
were not nourished by the great Raphael 
and Rembrandt, suffering out of their con- 
text on Mellon’s walls, but by the most or- 
dinary people, millions of them, who, with- 
out knowing what they did, were whispering 
in the artists’ ear. 


Forgive me, Andy, for having gone into this 
so warmly when | know that a lot of it is 
an old story to you. But while I had these 
yellowed newspaper pages before me, 1 
imagined that I was there, listening to their 
words, over a century ago. 

Ever yours, 
Georce Rickey. 


co * 





* 








Mr. Pearson in his letter to President 
Roosevelt made an issue of the word “Na- 
tional,” contending that since the museum was 
devoted exclusively to “the great works of the 
past” and in no way “fosters the national cul- 
ture” it should be called simply the Mellon 
Collection. Mr. Pearson: 


Dear Mr. President: 


The American Artists Congress passed a re- 
solution at its last meeting objecting to call- 
ing the proposed gallery to house the Mel- 
lon collection a “National” Gallery of Art. 
The reason for this objection is that a gal- 
lery devoted exclusively, or mainly, to the 
great works of the past, in no way repre- 
sents or fosters the national culture. It would 
be true to the facts to call the institution 
what it actually is—the Mellon collection 
and let stand for one wealthy man’s concep- 
tion of a valuable gift to the nation. To seal 
with Congressional and executive approval the 
idea that a National Gallery should be re- 
mote and protected from a living art would 
be no less than a cultural calamity. 


This statement in no way detracts from the 
value of a collection of great art of the 
past; it merely emphasizes what should be 
an obvious fact. Mr. Mellon’s belief that the 
greatest social value lies in the chance to 
gaze in awe and reverence at a rare and costly 
masterpiece of other times and places, rather 
than in production and participation, is an 
illusion indicating his divorce from the art 
experience for its living, constructive values. 

The Government art program of production 
and use of living art is of infinitely greater 
social value to the nation as a whole than 
can be any collection of great works of the 
past. This program takes its place in history 
as one of the constructive forces which have 
caused great works to be produced. It gives 
the people their historical chance to see their 
life translated into pictorial drama and some 
of its mysteries thereby explained. It is the 
only way in which “future antiques” can be 
Provided for future art dealers to sell to fu- 


[Please turn to page 34] 
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WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CARD 
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Fiddlers: Howarp Cook 


Critics Note Native Flavor in Cook Prints 


A LONG CHERISHED DESIRE to live among the 
people of the Southeastern and Southern 
states and portray them in their native en- 
vironment was made possible to Howard Cook 
through the Guggenheim Fellowship. A large 
exhibition of prints and drawings, showing 
Cook’s keen interest in this uncombed field 
of American types, was held during February 
at the Weyhe Gallery, New York, as reported 
in the last issue of THe Art Dicest. The crit- 
ics praised the vigor and spirit permeating 
the artist’s work. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times spoke of the “robust native flavor” in 
Cook’s work, describing his drawings as “vig- 
orous, communicative reports.” “This artist,” 
wrote Carlyle Burrows in the New York 
Herald Tribune, “takes a large view of things, 
drawing his Negroes, mountaineers and plains- 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Smail Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





men boldly but precisely—with a large sim- 
plicity. And in the black-and-white he obtains, 
as much as any modern, an intangible ex- 
pressiveness which is the sign of the sub- 
ject’s personality.” 

Jerome Klein of the New York Post also 
commented on “the large vigor and truthful- 
ness” of Cook’s work. “A spirit of serious 
inquiry animates this work,” added Mr. Klein. 
“Most of the studies are very thorough in- 
dividual portraits which genuinely reflect en- 
vironmental impact. It would be interesting 
too to see more of the setting.” 

The artist describes his year’s trek: “I was 
fascinated by the contrasts offered from one 
state to another; from the red earth of Vir- 
ginia and its Negroes and white renters to 
the rugged Cumberland Mountains, which 
lead back to a primitive pre-industrial era 
where self-reliant, fiercely independent moun- 
taineers exist side by side with poor whites 
whose spark of life is dimmed from accumu- 
lated misfortunes too powerful to overcome; 
contrasts again between a wild and remote 
Kentucky valley and the warm, sunny cotton 
fields of Alabama, its Negro rituals, agricul- 
tural exuberance and hill-billies. 

“And then across Louisiana to a far dot 
in La Salle County, Texas, almost in Mexico, 
with cattlemen, physical giants equaling in 
grandeur the vast country to which they be- 
long as essentially as the mesquite and prick- 
ly pear that cover their desert.” 

Mr. Cook points out that his Fiddlers are 
not left handed. It is the reverse action of 
printing. 






ASK FOR BRAXTON’S FREE CATALOG 
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A Garden to Live In 


A COMPREHENSIVE landscape architecture ex. 
hibition—the largest of its kind yet to be 
seen in America—has been assembled by the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, where it will 
be on view until March 22. After the San 
Francisco premiere the show will travel to 
most of the important museums in the coun. 
try. Drawings, photographs, paintings, plans, 
and niore than 40 models and shadow boxes 
comprise the exhibition which displays in 
miniature the historic gardens of former days 
as well as the work of contemporary land. 
scapists. All types of landscaping have been 
included, from Greek villas to pent-house 
terraces, in chronology, and from the Taj 
Mahal to a Florida tourist camp in archi- 
tectural style. 


“When modern architecture,” writes Grace 
L. McCann Morley, in the catalogue introduc- 
tion, “had evolved sufficiently to stand on its 
own aesthetic principles, and consequently was 
teleased from the limitations of purely func- 
tional application, landscape architecture be- 
gan to receive attention. At first the land- 
scape architect was usually called in to soften 
the too strange and novel architecture with 
a garden that obscured rather than em- 
phasize the style of the house. But the house 
‘to live in’ called for a garden ‘to live in’ as 
an integral part of itself. Architects and 
landscape architects have begun to collaborate 
on the problems as a whole . . .” 


Models of grandiose gardens of Babylon, 
the villas of Renaissance princes, Hadrian’s 
villa, and Versailles, present a sharp contrast 
with the contemporary individualized models. 
“No longer intended for princes,” wrote the 
San Francisco Call Bulletin, “the gardens of 
the present and immediate future show no 
vast estates nor grandiose formalities. They 
are constricted in space, economical in their 
requirements of upkeep. Many are city gar- 
dens, some are for apartments, some are 
pent-house gardens. But to modern taste these 
have lost nothing in beauty. They make up 
for lack of grandeur in their ingenious accom- 
plishment of comforts. They are as usuable 
as one’s own living room.” 


Richard J. Neutra, Henry-Russell Hitchcock, 
Fletcher Steele, Alice G. B. Lockwood, and 
Richardson Wright contribute short essays in 
the museum’s catalogue. In the modern 
trend, Neutra finds a logical solution and oné 
that resembles Japanese landscaping. “Our re- 
lation to the natural setting,” writes Neutra, 
“is a biologically minded appreciation for the 
soil, in which life is rooted and must remain 
rooted to succeed.” 





Leaves Fortune To Art ScHoo-: The for- 
tune amassed by Ernest R. Graham in archi- 
tecture will eventually go to the American 
School of Fine Arts, founded in Chicago last 
year as a free institution for advanced instruc- 
tion in architecture, painting, sculpture and 
kindred subjects. Mr. Graham was the de 
signer of many of the notable buildings im 
Chicago, New York and other American cities. 
For the present most of the $1,570,000 estate 
is to be held in trust, the income to be divided 
between the widow, six relatives, one friend 
and the school. 
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SOME FACTS 


about 

| AMERICA’S 

) MOST QUOTED 

| ART PERIODICAL 


Of all the art reproduced by art 
magazines during 1936, more has 
been placed with museums and 
; collectors through The Art Digest. 


Much of the art reproduced and 
commented upon in the magazine 
is for sale. 


The Art Digest welcomes inquiries 
regarding them. These will be 
turned over promptly to those of- 
: fering such works of art. 


, THE ART DIGEST 
; 116 East 59th Street, New York 
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Vatican Art Catalog 


THE TEN-YEAR TASK of cataloging the trea- 
sures in the Museo Christiano at the Vatican, 
undertaken by the Princeton University art de- 
partment, has advanced to the stage of pub- 
lication, according to the New York Times. 
The complete catalogue will be comprised of 
six volumes, of which two are now being pub- 
lished. 

The Vatican entrusted this work to Prince- 
ton, under the direction of Professor C. R. 
Morey, chairman of the department, because 
of the university's monumental work on the 
Index of Christian Art. Art objects in the 
Museo Christiano cover mainly the Gothic, 
Romanesque, and Renaissance periods, and the 
collection, the finest in the world, has hitherto 
been available for study to only a few scholars. 

Professor Morey is author of the first section, 
which describes the ivories. Professor W. F. 
Stohlman also of Princeton, has prepared the 
section on enamels; Francis W. Robinson, 
Princeton graduate and assistant curator at 
the Cincinnati Museum has catalogued the 
glass; Miss Helen Woodruff, of the Princeton 
staff, edited the liturgical section and Dr. 
Fritz Volbach of the Pontifical Institute of 
Archeology wrote the textile section. The work 
is being published in Italian under the imprint 
of the Vatican. 

The Index of Christian Art has been revised 
in the past four years in order to allow re- 
production. This definitive work, which de- 
scribes and illustrates 75,000 Christian art ob- 
jects, cross-indexed for quick reference by 
scholars, will be supplied to subscribing insti- 
tutions here and abroad. Though not yet com- 
plete, preparation on the Index has been go- 
ing on steadily for the past eighteen years. 
It is the only record of its kind in existence, 
and so precious is the listing that requests 
have been made to Congress that a facsimile 
set be kept on deposit at the Library of Con- 
gress for purposes of safety. 

Funds to carry on the work have come from 
various sources, but most interesting was a 
bequest from an alumni class of Princeton 
which originally planned to donate a preten- 
tious dormitory to the university but later de- 
cided to aid the obscure work on the Index. 





Wesleyan’s Gift Collection 


In 1934 Helena E. Ogden Campbell, an 
alumna of Wesleyan College in Macon, 
Georgia, and a portrait painter of promin- 
ence, put into practice an ambition she 
had long cherished, to assemble a represen- 
tative group of paintings and sculptures by 
ranking artists for her alma mater. Today 
Wesleyan College, the oldest chartered wo- 
man’s college in the country, has an im- 
pressive collection of 55 works, each a gift 
of the artist, or from some relative or friend 
of the artist. And the collection is steadily 
growing. 

Among the artists now represented are: 
Wayman Adams, Charles Aiken, Loren Bar- 
ton, Louis F. Berneker, Edwin H. Blash- 
field, Gladys Brannigan, Berta Riggs, Charles 
C. Curran, Edwin H. Denby, Edward Dufner, 
George Pearse Ennis, Harriet Frishmuth, 
Anne Goldthwaite, Alice Judson, Oscar Julius, 
Bonnie MacLeary, Maude M. Mason, Jane 
Peterson, Alethea Platt, Brenda Putnam, 
Douglas Rogers, A. B. Ruckstuhl, Helen Sah- 
ler, Charles Vezin, Robert Vonnoh, Gustav 
Wiegand, H. Bolton Jones, Waldine Tauch, 
Harriet Lord, Francis Jones, James Sanford 
Hulme, Harry L. Hoffman, A. J. Barnouw, 
Harriet Bowdoin, Ruth Payne Burgess, Louise 
Cox, Anna Fisher and Mrs. Campbell. 
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COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS 

COBALT VIOLETS 

CERULEAN BLUES 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 

EMERALD GREENS 

EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 


FAR EASTERN ART 
AND CULTURE TRAVEL SCHOOL 
JAPAN . KOREA . MANCHUKUO . CHINA 
Third Year 
FELIX PAYANT, Editor of Design, 
Columbus, O. LOUISE PINKINY SOOY, 
Associate Professor of Fine Art, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Sailing June 26 from San Francisco 
on the S. S. President Coolidge 


For further information, 
address the Leaders. 
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The Field of Art Education 





A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 





Amalgamation 


Those who have followed these pages for 
the past year will recall that the Federated 
Council On Art Education was instrumental 
in the organization of the National Associa- 
tion For Art Education. At the time of the 
latter’s organization, in December, 1935, a 
resolution was passed by the Federated Coun- 
cil in which its own merging with the Nation- 
al Association was anticipated, this to take 
effect at the end of the year 1936. In accord- 
ance with this plan the Federated Council On 
Art Education ceased to exist as such on De- 
cember 3lst last. Some of its activities, par- 
ticularly that in the field of guidance, are 
being continued until next September under 
a Division of the National Association For 
Art Education. Miss Florence N. Levy who 
has been in charge of this work for the past 
several years will continue with the work. 

. 7 7 


World-Wide Collection 


At the Annual National Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association to be held 
in St. Louis, February 24th to 27th, there 
will be an international exhibition of chil- 
dren’s art. In addition to the work of Amer- 
ican children, exhibits will be shown from 
Bulgaria, Canada, China, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Pana- 
ma, Poland, South Africa, Holland, Russian 
and Belgium. 

The Association will arrange several travel- 
ing exhibitions of this material to be routed 
through the United States during the coming 
two years. Information about these exhibits 
may be secured from Mr. F. L. Redefer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Progressive Education 
Association, 310 West 90th Street, New York. 


* * * 


Curricular and Extra-Curricular 

Writing in the January issue of the South 
Dakota Education Association Journal, R. W. 
Kraushaar, State Supervisor, Secondary Educa- 
tion, calls attention to the changes in the high 
school field: 

“The public high school of today is more 
than ever concerned with the problem of pre- 
paring youth for wholesome and abundant 
living. This concern is reflected in changes 
in curricular and extra-curricular offerings of 
high schools . . . Many extra-curricular offer- 
ings are becoming curricular. This is as it 
should be, especially in music, art, physical 
education, journalism, and public speaking. 
The public appreciates that school activities 
are definitely a part of the general school pro- 
gram and also that school activities contribute 
to well-rounded citizenship training.” 


BAKER BRUSH CO. INC 





Regional Conventions 

Art educators should note the following 
dates and plan to attend one or more of these 
annual meetings. 

Western Arts Association, April 14, 15, 16 
and 17, Toledo, Ohio, headquarters at Hotel 
Commodore Perry. 

Pacific Arts Association, March 22, 23 
and 24, Yosemite Valley, California, head. 
quarters at Ahwahnee Hotel. 

Eastern Arts Association, March 31, April 
1, 2 and 3, New York City, headquarters at 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Southeastern Arts Association, April 8, 9 
and 10, Raleigh, N. C., headquarters at Hotel 
Sir Walter. 


* * * 


For the Elementary Schools 
A new set of books called Curriculum Foun- 
dation Readers, seeks to correlate with exist- 
ing activity programs by building up the “art 
understanding and art appreciating faculties” 
of the child in every way possible. The series 
of three books, together with a_ teachers’ 
manual of 224 pages, have been thoughtfully 
and adequately prepared by William G. Whit- 
ford, Edna B. Liek and William S. Gray. 
Fundamental concepts of art are established 
and new attitudes, interests and appreciations 
are developed to contribute directly to creative 
expression whether art is taught as a separate 
subject or as a part of the integrated or actiy- 
ity curriculum. The books are published by 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 623 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
> 


International Art Congress 

From reports which have come to the 
headquarters of the N.A.A.E. there will be an 
unusually large attendance on the part of 
American Art Educators at the Eighth In- 
ternational Art Congress which is to be held 
in Paris July 30th through August 5th. Most 
of the tour companies are including the Con- 
gress in their itinerary. Paris provides special 
attractions this year, for in addition to the 
Congress there wiil be the great 1937 World's 
Fair and Exposition which will specially fea- 
ture art in industry. 

There are different types of membership 
which will admit to Congress, as follows: Dele- 
gates, $7.50; Associates, $5.00. Members of 
the International Federation of Art may de- 
duct 50c from either type of membership. 

An international exhibition of drawings will 
be held at the Congress as a result of compe- 
titions which are being held in the various 
countries. The prize winners in each country 
will be given a week's stay in Paris with all 
expenses paid. However, each country must 
provide traveling expenses for its prize win- 
ners. In view of the fact that the funds at 
the disposal of the American Committee are 
execeedingly limited it has not seemed feasible 
to carry on a competition here. 

The United States Committee is made up 
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as follows: A. G. Pelikan, Milwaukee, Chair- 
man; Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum, Providence, 
Secretary; Jane B. Welling, Detroit; May 
Gearhart, Los Angeles; Raymond P. Ensign, 
New York. 

Inquiries about membership in the Congress 
or other details concerning it should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pelikan at the Milwaukee Art 
Institute. 





It Happens in Easton 

The High School in Easton, Pa., is devel- 
oping an active program in connection with 
its School Museum. One room is being de- 
yoted to exhibitions of the art work of former 
students. This showing is being changed every 
two weeks during a period of ten weeks. Thus 
the many graduates of the Easton High School 
who have gone on to further training in Art 
Schools and have found their places in the 
world’s work, are being given adequate repre- 
sentation. Such a program is of great value 


to the school and to the community. 
* * * 


Better Looking Classrooms 

It is an accepted fact that environment 
has a great deal to do with what the psy- 
chologist calls “conditioning.” This may be 
considered to cover the affect on character 
as well as upon the habits and graces, or lack 
of them, which young people develop as they 
go along. 

A. G. Pelikan, Director of Art Education in 
the Schools of Milwaukee, writes on this theme 
in relation to school rooms, in the weekly 
column which he prepares for the Milwaukee 
News. Under date of January 30th in that 
paper Mr. Pelikan says: “The schools can 
and should make every effort to see that sur- 
roundings of the building where so much 
time is spent reflect beauty, both inside and 
out. Clocks, fire alarms, thermometers, and 
other gadgets can be as carefully arranged in 
units as on the dash board of the modern auto- 
mobile. Lighting fixtures, hardware, bulletin 
boards, drinking fountains and a hundred 
and one other items must be so designed as 
to fit into the general scheme of the building 

“Attractive entrances, stained glass, archi- 
tectural sculpture, wrought iron, etc., are 
usually a part of the original design. Later. 
landscape gardening, auditorium curtains, mu- 
tals and paintings cre added. It is in the selec- 
tion of these latter items that much careful 
study must be applied. Few schools have any 
definite plan for acquisitions of picture . . . 
In older schools, heroic efforts are needed to 
clean house and relegate much sentimental 
trash to the attic or to the junk pile. Photo- 
graphs of former principals, loyal teachers who 
served 50 years or more, former football or 
track teams, and pictures of Pharaoh's Horses, 
the Burning of Rome, or dilapidated and 
soiled plaster casts, may be hard to part with, 
but they have no place on the walls of a 
public school classroom or corridor . . . 


Service. 
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“One of the greatest difficulties in selecting 
pictures for schools is the problem of sub- 
ject matter. This becomes so dominant a 
question that in many cases pictures which 
have little or no artistic value are purchased 
because they tell a story. Illustrations of this 
kind have merit as illustrations and should 
be confined to text books or placed in port- 
folios from which they may be taken as the 
need arises and used in the different class- 
rooms. What goes on the wall of the class- 
room, the corridor, or the auditoriums, is of 
the utmost importance and only the best avail- 
able prints should ever be considered. 


“The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
recently commissioned the firm of Raymond 
& Raymond to prepare a Catalogue of Selected 
Color Reproduction. This catalogue has hun- 
dreds of reproductions in black and white 
of important paintings of practically all of 
the great masters, past and present. Each 
reproduction gives the name of the artist, his 
period, the title of the picture, where the 
original painting is, approximate time the 
painting was made, and the size of the original 
Next, it gives the name of the publisher of 
the reproduction, the process of reproduction, 
the size, and the price. Only recognized works 
of art have been included and all mediocre, 
sentimental, and insignificant chromos have 
been omitted.” 
¥ * *« + 


For the Sake of Youth 


One of the outstanding problems being 
shared alike by school administrators and 
schoolroom teachers is that of satisfactorily 
integrating the school experiences of the 
school children in order that their life activ- 
ities outside the school during youth and 
later on as adult citizens may be more satis- 
factorily adjusted. A very forceful address 
along this line was presented before the Con- 
vention of the West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. by Miss Agnes R. Wayman. Head of 
the Department of Physical Education, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University. 

Miss Wayman stressed the necessity for us 
to adapt education to the time, the place and 
the individual. Although victories and achieve- 
ments as well as disasters and losses are sus- 
tained by empires, dynasties, and dictators, 
it is always true that the people themselves 
go on with their living and that there are 
the values derived from literature, art, music, 
comradeship, and athletics which give us cour- 
age to go on. Miss Wayman concludes as fol- 
lows: “Let us accept these challenges—the 
challenge of leisure, of adult recreation, com- 
munity recreation, juvenile deliquency—the 
challenge of youth. Let us accept all of the 
challenges of this changing social and eco- 
nomic world and let us each in his own job in 
his own school and in his community answer 
them to the end that not only education but 
life itself will be the richer because of us and 
our profession.” 


MY MANY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE as a framer for artists in all 
parts of the country are embraced in this thorough, simply written, 
plainly printed working manual. 
Our supply service is a complement to the book and includes properly- 
joined RAW WOOD FRAMES, MOULDINGS and ALL NECESSARY 
FINISHING MATERIAL. High Quality. Reasonable Prices. 
Advertising matter on request. 


SENT POSTPAID IN U. S. FOR $2. 


Prompt 


Jean Woolsey Company, Martinsville, Indiana 








Sail with the 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


under direction of 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR: Painting, Oil and 
Water Color. Three months study. 
Leaving New York about July first 
for France and Italy. 





Write for descriptive folder. 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


57th Street, 





58 West New York 








THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Summer Session of Art 


atthe Harweed Foundation 
O June 14 to August 7 
Instruction in Landseape, Life, 


Compesition, Lithography, and 
Murals . . by Adams, Berning- 
haus, Desburg, Higgins, imhet, 
Leokweed . . Studic lectures by 
Biumenschein, Phiftips, Sharp. 

Indian Art . . . at the 

Laboratery of Anthropology 

August 2 to 28... SAN F 
Decorative Art of the TA E 


Fer turther address: 
REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited ) 
3ist SUMMMER SESSION 
June 28-August 6, 1937 
Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts, and crafts. Faculty of 
distinguished specialists including Vaclav Vyt- 
lacil, Ethel Abeel, Hamilton Wolf, etc. Courses 
planned for art students and teachers, for pro- 
fessionals seeking new viewpoints, and for ama- 
teurs. Beautiful campus: delightful climate. Write 
for Summer Catalog. F. H. Meyer. President. 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


for a profitable Career or Hobby 
Individual talent and originality de- 
veloped by famous experts. Learn the 
nexest trends, latest effects. Personal 
Attendance or Home Study courses in 
Commercial, News, Portrait, Advertising 
and Motion Picture Photography. 27th 
year. Nien FREE fa ana 
a a we ITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
AabOMESTCNaaRS 10 W. 33 St. (Dept. 97) New York 


THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 


SEVENTH SEASON, 1937 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 28; August 2 through 28 
Write: Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., Washington, D. C. 





ACKMAN 


| STUDIO CLASS | 
PORTRAIT, LIFE & STILL LIFE 


Beginners and Advanced Students 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 1-4 p.m. 
Criticism: Mon. & Thurs. Fee: $12 per month 
Catalogue of Art Classes on request. 
BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
30 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. STerling 3-6700 





International School of Art 
SUMMER COURSES 1937 
ROUMANIA - HUNGARY - POLAND - CSR - AUSTRIA 
Puppetry, Toys, Woodbleck, Modeling, Portraiture, 
Landseape Painting, Etching 
FAMOUS FOREIGN ARTIST INSTRUCTORS 
Supplementary Travel in Sweden, Russia, Istambul, Athens, 
Dalmatian Coast, Paris (Art Congress) 
ELMA PRATT, Director, 4 E. 28th St., N. Y. CA. 5-8300 


LUCIA D. LEFFINGWELL 
Private Lessons in Drawing and Painting 
th Ave., N. Y. 


r * 939—8 
V an Dyck Studios COlumbus 5-0855 
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International Art Congress 


Ralph Fanning, Ohio State Univ. 
Alfred G. Pelikan, 


Milwaukee Art Institute 
Vincent A. Roy, Pratt Institute 
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Bureau of University Travel 
13 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F 


STYLING + COSTUME 
DESIGN + FASHION ART 


OUS GRADUATES 


FASHION FORECASTING 
COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and ; FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN i. FASHION REPORTING 


Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
lastructor of Fashion Art. oe stands supreme as the 







Book 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. * Circle 7-1514-5 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Iustrated Catalog .. . 






235 Fenway —_ KENmore 5866 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENT 


NTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 


Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
George Biddle and Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 

Colorado 


Colorado Springs, 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 


Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = = 


Folders illustrating each Department on 
Address Dopt. AA. The Art tnstitete of Chicage, aia. i. 








e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincein Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 









FOR SALE: 


Equipment, name, mailing lists, good-will. 


Fully equipped etching and lithography rooms. 
LEASE UNTIL 1940 


Building with All Moaern Conveniences 


Eastport Summer School of Art 


formerly conducted by George Pearse Ennis 
ADDRESS: GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS 
Madison Square Hotel, 37 Madison Ave., New York City 


Tue Art Dicest has become a directory of 
Art Schools in America. Address 116 East 
59th St., New York. 
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Horace Mann: Lorapvo Tart 
AND Mary WEBSTER 


Honor Horace Mann 


ParticrpaTinc in the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial Celebration during 1937 will be the many 
schools scattered through New England and 
the rest of the country which are named in 
memory of the great 19th century educator. 
In honor of the event, the late Lorado Taft 
began a bas-relief tablet portrait of Mann 
which was left unfinished at the time of the 
sculptor’s recent death. His associate, Mary 
Webster, has finished the piece in accordance 
with Taft’s last instructions and the tablet 
has now been cast by the Caproni Galleries 
of Boston. 

Known as the “father of public education,” 
it was Horace Mann’s efforts as secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education that 
public education received its present pattern 
in America. Among the innovations he 
brought to American education were the 
wide use of oral instruction and the abolition 
of corporal punishment, both of which ideas 
met with bitter opposition from Boston school- 
masters. His administrative qualities made the 
Massachusetts. educational system the pro- 
totype for systems throughout the nation. 

Though Mann is today remembered pri- 
marily for his educational activities, he was 
during his lifetime an active statesman as 
well. For a long period he was a member 
of Congress and was at one time a Free Soil 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. He 
was the first president of liberal Antioch Col- 
lege and died in Yellow Springs, Ohio, while 
serving in this capacity. His last words to 
his students were: “Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for humanity.” 





Art Tratninc Opportunities: The Mont- 
clair Museum Art Teachers Association an- 
nounces a forum on “Opportunity for Art 
Training” to be held at the Montclair Mu- 
seum, March 9. The speakers will be Pearl 
Brown, director of art at the Essex County 
Girl’s Vocational School, and Austin Purves, 
Jr., director of the Cooper Union Art School. 


THUR 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


of MODERN ART 

An independent school of proven worth 
1 0: year 

descriptive —. on request 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


MOORE 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FOR WOMEN 
Design, illustration, fashion arts, 
interior decoration, 
advertising, painting, 
modeling, stage design, 
puppetry, crafts, jew- 
elry, pottery. Textiles. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 
degree. Day, evening, 
Saturday. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to iudustry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ecepenernengprnsieeypeienpnemaneninmemnrennmuninmnemmnnninnnpiamassnniieiinel 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d Street) New York, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Spring, a, Fall, & Winter Courses 
Pronou by all those competent to 
judge, the foremost school of its kind. 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also Interior 
Decoration, Stage, Screen, Textile Design, Fabric 
Analysis, Draping, Fashion Journalism, Life Class, 
Day and Evening. Board of Regents Absolute Char- 
ter. Credits. Teachers Alertness Courses. Free 
Placement Bureau. Send for Circular 11, or Phone Co. 5-2077, 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 
RCA BUILDING, WEST NEW YORK CITY 





GRAND CENTRAL 






SCHOOL OF &RT 


Individual talent developed 
modern artists. Drawing, Fone. Secleae 
Illustration, Advertising, General 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF 
UNITED ARTS 

MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 

BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 


PAINTING, RT ae STILL LIFE 
Special Evening, Scssion—$18.00 per month 
ve ss mon: 
ae, SINA LICHTMANN. 
310 Riverside ACademy 








WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





and 

Sculpture Advanced. Studenta 

gister Now - 
Personal instruction aw pa Ettl, sculp- 
tor and teacher. Students given basic 
sculptural expression which equips for 
later excursions into idioms of individu- 
ality. Life models. Write for booklet. 


ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
250 West 57th St. = ‘Tel.: Circle 7-6637 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New ‘York City 


RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
applied For those who see differently and wish 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. ‘16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., W. ¥- 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





















Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 17th 


LAYTON 


SCHOOL OF 
year begins February 1. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, 


ART = 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLING *'° 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter . Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 




















Tn- 


BAY AND EVENING COURSES 
in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Deiign, Illustration, In- 
dustrial Art, reas 


Decoration. 


terior 
SCH o o L School. Autumn, Winter, and 


Summer classes. Send fer catalog. 


ef the 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « 


MINNESOTA 











New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Directer 


Classes: DESIGN mm BUILDING 
AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E. 39th St., New York 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LevIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 


sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 





Nw enjoy many universi 
For information address: 
Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 


Textile Desigaina, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton for Painting and Drawing. Illustration, 

Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Sculpture. 

Winter Term February 8th Summer Term June 14th 
- - Catalog on request - - 

4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

















RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and applied 
art, all branches, including advertising, cos- 
tume design, teacher training, interior decora- 
tion, crafts. Charge, including board, $560— 

. College activities; Woman's dormitory; 
.F.A. degree or two year professional course. 
Catalog, Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
224 Shafer St. Richmond, Va. 
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I Object: Heten H. LAwrence 


Not too Old 


Lanpscapes of the fjords of Norway and 
Sweden, and scenes from Taxco, Mexico, and 
Bar Harbor, Maine, are to be found in Helen 
Humphreys Lawrence’s first New York exhi- 
bition at the Studio Guild, until March 15. 
Figure subjects are also included in this 
varied exhibition of 32 oils, 19 water colors 
and a group of drawings. Everywhere she 
journeys Mrs. Lawrence finds a wealth of ma- 
terial. In her landscapes she remains close 
to the true colors of nature, searching more 
for pleasing compositions than for ambiguous 
creations. One of her best scenes was painted 
at Lowen, Norway, the summer before this 
spot was destroyed by an avalanche. Since 
then the government of Norway has forbidden 
people to settle there. The artist’s figure sub- 
jects are treated more vigorously, with flam- 
boyant colors lavishly used. The portrait J 
Object is a study of an old actor of the Lambs 
Club. Defective false teeth (as in the case of 
George Washington) produced the grim ex- 
pression. 


The short painting history of Mrs. Law- 
rence is an interesting one. For 30 years she 
was an invalid and partially blind. Then she 
was cured of her lingering illness and un- 
derwent an operation for her blindness. Her 
health régained and her eyesight restored, 
Mrs. Lawrence, eager to see so many of the 
things that she had missed, took a trip 
around the world. She regretted her in- 
ability to record these impressions gathered 
along the way and at this time wrote in her 
notes, “If I could only paint—but I am too 
old for that.”” Back home, however, the idea 
still haunted her, so four years ago, under 
the guidance of Arthur Woeffle, she started on 
an art career. 


eee 
PHOENIX Art Institute 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding 
artists—Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach 
Humphrey, L. M. Phoenix, others. Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration. Beginners and advanced; full 
or part time classes. Strategically located in art-buying 
center of U. S. Ask for Bulletin A-D. 350 Madison 


Ave., New York City. 









Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ee 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


POSSESSES ESSE FSET EHOSEEE ESOS 
(RARER 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William MM. Odom, President 
International professional training in In- 





NEW YORK ierior Architecture and Decoration; Cos- 

tume Design, Construction and Illustration; 

PARIS Graphic Advertising and Illustration; 

Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue 

ITALY Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
IMMER 

uNEE STARTS JULY 6th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND 


GUIDANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIGART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Parntinc, Intzrion Dac- 
oraTION, DzstcN, ArcHITecTuRE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scuoor Arr. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harnotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 

















New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnat 





Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Fall Term: September 21, 1936, 
to May 29, 1937. For informa 
tion address 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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C A LOR 2 AR 


United States 
& Canadian 


SA Bie Ti ee SS 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Public Library March: Phila. Soc. 


of Etchers. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Museum of Art March: Oils, Laura 
Bodebender. 

Huntington Co'lege March: Etch- 
ings, Anders Zorn. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Ass'n March: Members show 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art March: 
Calif. Crafts and School Arts 
Museum of Art March: Calif. Soc. 
of Miniature Painters; Calif. Print 


Makers International. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mills College Art Gallery March 
7-31: Siudent work from junior 


colleges. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery March 7-April 4: An- 
nual Oil Exhibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young Memorial Museum Mar: 
Islamic Art. 

Museum of Art To March 18: An- 
nual Graphic Arts exhibit. To 
March 22: Landscape Architecture. 

Paul Elder & Co. To March 27: 
Roberto Montenegro. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center To March 21: 
A portion of the Chicago Annual. 
DENVER. COLO. 

Art Museum 7o March 20: Chinese 
paintings. 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

Public Library To March 15: Shu- 
lami‘h Wittenberg Miller. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts To March 4: 
Pyle Collection. March 15-April 
3: Delaware artists. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Coreoran Gallery T7o 
Pastels, Elizabeth 
Smithsonian Institution 7o 
28: Charles Keeler. 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Ass’n To March 15: 
Art Classes. 


MUNCIE, IND. 

Ball State Teachers 
March 15: American 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo March 7: Chicago 
and vicinity artists annual. 
Chicago Galleries Ass'n To 
6: Association of Chicago 
ers and Sculptors. 

Palette & Chisel Academy 7o April 
1: 42nd Annual Water Color Show. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Thayer Museum March: 
Edmund 8S. Campbell. 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 

Art Museum 7o March 9: Govern- 
ment murals in cartoons, sketches 
and models. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum March: 36¢h 
Annual Art Ass'n of New Orleans. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial T7o 
54th Annual. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo March 17: 
Cubism & Abstract Art. 

Maryland Institute To March 8: 
Colonial paintings. March 9-28: 
Prench posters. March 7-21: Print 
collection of Miss Sarah Ireland. 

Walters Art Gallery March 6-April 
10: Crossbows, guns, and pisiols. 

HAGERSTON, MD. 

Washington County Museum March: 
Sizth annual, photographic ex- 
Ribii. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery March 13-April 21: 


March 14: 
Telling. 
March 


Saturday 


College To 


artists. 
March 


Paint- 


Paintings, 


March 31: 


Reginald Marsh, Waldo Peirce. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Art Club March: Members Show. 


Guild of Boston Artists To March 
6: Water colors, Carroll Bill. 
March 8-20: Oils, Harry Sutton. 
Harley Perkins Gallery March: Wa- 
ter Colors, Carl Gordon Cutler. 
Grace Horne Galleries 7o March 20: 


Charles Hopkinson, Sam Thall. 
Museum of Fine Arts To March 
10: Print Department § Anniver- 
sary Show. March 15-April 15: 
Special Loan Exhibition, German 
Paintings. 
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NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College To March 23: Modern 
photographs. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery March 9-28: Machine Art. 
Museum of Fine Arts March: Paint- 
ings, Paul Sample. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Museum To March 24: 
Wellesley Soc. of Artists. 
WILLAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum To 
13: Photography, a fine art. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o March 21: The 
Dark Ages. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To March 14: 
Work by Charles Adams Platt. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery To 
March §: Gothic paintings. March 
5-30: Public School exhibit. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To March 24: 
Turner's Biber Studiorum. To Mar. 
15: Bellows lithographs. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

Nelson Gallery To March 22: Mod- 
ern Painters as Illustrafors. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o March 21: 
Paintings by De la Tour and the 
broihers Le Nain. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery March: Water col- 
ors by Royal Scottish Socie.y 
and Guild of Bosion Artists; Per- 
sian Art; Italian Primitives; Tark- 
ing on Collection. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum March 7-28: Members 
show; prints from members col- 
lections; N. J. Pottery & glass. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Cooperative Gallery 
Mager. 

Museum of Art Jo March 14: 
American moderns. March 16-in- 
def.: Fashions in Fabrics. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, WN. J. 

N. J. College for Women March 22- 
April 2: Paintings, George Schwa- 
cha, Jr. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Ass'n Jo March 14: Drawings 
by members. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Central High School 
lilustra.ions, Charles 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum To 
German Show. 

Grant Studios Jo Marck 16: Brook- 
lyn Soc. Artists. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery March: Buffalo & 
Western artists. 


March 


March: Gus 


March 
Child. 


8-19: 


March 7: 


e . & 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To 
March 6: “Framed & Hung.” 
March 7-20: William Gropper. 

Am. Academy of Arts & Letters 


(Bway at 155th) To May: Sculp- 
ture, Anna Hyatt Huntington. 
Am. Fine Arts Society Building 
(215 W. 57) To April 4: Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To March 7: Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Another Place (43 W. 8 To March 
6:> Stella Buchwald. 

Arden Gallery (460 Park Ave.) To 
March 4: Ralph Rowntree. March 
9-30: Lucien Monod, 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) March 
1-13: Work by Joseph Guerin, 
Sally Lustig, Paula Eliasoph. 
Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) March 
3-23: Work by Bertram Hariman. 
Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
March: Students’ work. 
Associated American Artists (420 
Madison) March: Coniemporary 
prin: s. 

Babeock Galleries (38 E. 57) 
March: Paintings, Sol Wilson. 
Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) To 
March 2: Renoir and Cezanne. 
Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) To 
March 20: Paintings, Boris Aron- 
son. 

Brummer Gallery 
March 20: 
kine. 


(53 E. 57) To 
Sculpture, Ossip Zad- 


Carroll Carstairs (11 E.57) March. 
Contemporary paintings. 

Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 W. 
57) March: Paintings by residents. 


Ralph M. Chait (602 Madison) 
March: Oriental art. 


Clay Club (4 W. 8) March: 10th 
Annual. 
Columbia University (B’way at 


115th) University Hall To March 
6: Work by Mrs. Werner Drewes. 
Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) To 
March 6: Work by Otto Botto. 
Delphic Studios (724 Fifth) To 
March 15: Work by Ronnie El- 
liott, Dorothy Austin, Max Cohn. 
Durand-Ruel Gallery (12 E. 57) 
To March 20: Dietz Edvard. 
Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
March: 15 younger artists. 


A. S. Drey (680 Fifth) March: 
Old masters. 

Decorators Picture Gallery (554 
Madison) To March 25: Second 


exhibition of pictures in rooms. 
Federal Art Project Gallery (6 E. 


39) To March 17: WPA Easel 
workers. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
March 6: William B. Starkweath- 
er. 

Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) 


To March 9: The Pig in Art. 
Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
March 15: Paintings, Russell Che- 
ney; Sculpture, Richard Davis. 
March: American Paintings. 


Gallery of American Indian Art 
(120 E. 57) March: American In- 
dian art. 


Guild Art Gallery (37 E. 57) To 


March 6: Lioyd Ney. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To March 6: 


Work by Roy Brown, March 2.- 


20: Work by Thomas Nason. 
March 9-30: Mono.ypes, Seih 
Hoffman. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Fifth 


Ave. at 51) March 2-13: Work by 
Robert Philipp. 
J. Greenwald 


(681 Lexington) 


March: Old master reproductions. 
Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 
Fifth) March: Prints, contempo- 
rary and old masters. 


Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
To March 6: Paintings, Wali 
Kuhn. 

Hyman Galleries (71 E. 57) March: 
Old masters. 

Kleemann Gallery (38 E. 57) 
March: Thomas Eakins. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
March: “The Golden Age in En- 
graving.” 

. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 
March: Contemporary paintings. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
March 27: 12th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of early woodcuts. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 
March 6-27: B. J. 0. Nordfeldt. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) 
March: Old masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison) 
To March 9: Work by Tonny. 
March 9-30: Eugene Berman. 
Macbeth Gallery (‘11 E. 57) To 
March 15: Paintings, Hayley 
Lever; drawings, Josef Presser. 


Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57) To 
March 13: Sculpture, Alexander 
Calder. 


Milch Galleries (108 W.57) March: 
Contemporary Americans. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
March 6: Latta Kingan. March 8- 
20: Mary Regensburg. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (‘41 E. 57) 
March 8-27: Ernest Lumsden. 
Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
March 13: Paintings, Peter Om- 
pire, Anne Sieele Marsh. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 


53) To March 7: Contemporary 
English Architecture; Posters, 
Kaufer. 

Midtown Gallery (605 Madison) 


To March 15: Frederic Taubes. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) March 2-30: Sporting prints 
and pictures. To March 21: Turk- 
ish and Balkan Arms and Armor. 
Municipal Galleries (62 W. 53) To 
March 14: New York artists. 

B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) March: Contempo- 


rary art. 
Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
March 20: Paintings, Kostia Ter- 


echkovitch. 
Georgette Passadoit Gallery (22 E. 
60) To March 13: Work by Biala. 


Progressive Arts Gallery (428 W. 
57) To March 13: Arthur B. 
Davies. 


Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery 
Fifth) 
man, 
Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 
March; Fine photography. 


(683 
To March 13: Aaron Gel- 


Paul Reinhardt Galleries 
Fifth) To March 5: 
Theodore G. Haupt. 


Schaeffer Galleries (61 E. 57) To 

March 13. Early German Paint. 
ings. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 E. 51) 
To March 13: Indian silks from @ 
royal collection. 

Schultheis Gallery 
March: American 
painting. 

Marie Sterner Gallery 
To March 13: 
Zerbe. 


Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To March 

13: Work by Helen Sturtevant, 
Mamhoud Said Bey, Helen Layw- 
rence. 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
56) To March 13: Provincial 
paintings, French and American, 
Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) To 
March 15: Painiings, Malsbary,. 
Uptown Gallery (249 W.End Ave.) 
To March 12: Theresa Bernstein, 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington Av.) 
To March 20: Doris Caesar. 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
March 25: Demuih Memorial. 
Vendome Art Gallery (364 W. 57) 
March: Contemporary art. 
Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
March 20: French painiings. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) March: Robert D. Greenham, 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) 
March 2-20: Andree Ruellan. 
Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) 
March: Contemporary German art, 
Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) To 
March 13: Bernard Lamotte. 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) 
March: Oriental aniique art, 
Howard Young (677 Fifth) I/ndef.; 
Old masters. 


(730 
Paintings, 


(142 Fulton) 
and foreign 


(9 E. 57) 
Paintings, Kari 


(57 E, 


- ” . 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Museum of Art To 

Living American Art. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Museum of Art To March 7: Paint- 

ings, Gericault. To March 23: 

Textiles. 

COLUMBUS. O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts March: Per- 
manent Collection, 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute March: Water colors, 


March 15: 


David Payne; paintings, Louis 
Kronberg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Art Club To March 27: The Ten. 


Art Alliance To March 22: Bianco, 
John Lillie. To March 15: Henry 
Taylor, Mrs. Granger. 
Boyer Galleries To 
Sculpture, Katchamakof. 
10-30: Ralston Crawford. 
Gimbel Galleries To March 6: 
Paintings, Dorothy Van Loan. To 
March 13: William Ferguson. 

Pennsylvania Museum March 6-29: 
William Rush. 

Warwick Galleries To 
Maude La Charme. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


March 16; 
March 


March 20: 


Carnegie Institute To March 7: 
Winslow Homer Centenary Exhi- 
bition. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Art Club 7o March 7: Group show. 


March 9-21: Louise Wheelwright 
Damon. 
R. I. School of Design March 7- 


28: Swedish handicraft. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Z 
Brooks Memorial March 3-29: Wa- 


ter colors from Am, W. C, Sot. 
70th Annual. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 
29: John Marin Exhibition. 
Lawrence Art Galleries Zo March 


15: James Couper Wright. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 3 
Museum of Art To March 21: Calif. 

Print Makers. March 7-28: Egup- 

tian and Peruvian textiles. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Museum of Fine Arts To March 
21: “The Trend in Easel Paint- 
ing. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. * 
Witte Memorial Zo March 13: 
Paintings, Howard Fisher. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To March 7: Work by 
Milton S. Osborne, Emile Walters, 
Russell Cowles, students of Archi- 
penko. March -10-April 4: Work 
by David J. McCosh;Genre paint- 
ings. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute March: Austrian water 
color painiing. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 


Public Museum March: Paintings, 


Julius Moessel. 
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BOOKS 
REVIEWS % COMMENTS 


i taey of Jade” 


THE “COMPLEAT” JADE COLLECTOR will find 
much of the known lore and history of 
Chinese jades in a new, comprehensive book 
by Stanley Charles Nott, a life-long stu- 
dent of Chinese art (New York: Charles 
Scribner's; Chinese Jades Throughout The 
Ages, A Review of Its Characteristics Folk- 
lore and Symbolism; 191 pp, 39 color plates, 
182 illustrations; $15). 

We have it authoritatively from the Shuo 
Wen, the first lexicon of the Chinese language, 
compiled in the year 100 A. D., that the prop- 
erties of jade well qualify it as a collector's 
item. Five basic properties are: it is moist 
and glossy and therefore kind and loving; 
upon examining its exterior the interior is 
revealed and it therefore has great under- 
standing; its sound is musical and far-reach- 
ing, like the character of “Tsi,” hence it is 
intelligent; it retains completeness even when 
cut, hence it is brave; it is without blemish 
when clear and it therefore is pure. 

All the questions one would care to ask 
about Chinese jade are answered somewhere 
in Mr. Nott’s heavy and beautiful book, 
ranging from purely mineralogical character- 
istics, through the history, types, symbolism, 
and designs of jade, and including a glossary, 
map, and complete bibliography. The conden- 
sation of his subject between the two covers 
of a single volume, so exhaustive, so pro- 
fusely illustrated, is an achievement in schol- 
arship of the first order. 

To the collectors of China’s green, soapy 
little jewels of the lapidary, the book will 
provide the standard reference as well as a 
readable source for delving leisurely into 
new angles of their fascinating subject. 


An Art Encyclopedia 


An encyclopedia of art, a corpus of approx- 
imately 500,000 words and 2,300 illustrations 
in two volumes has been announced for pub- 
lication within the year by Harper & Brothers, 
according to the New York Times. Covering 
the whole field of art from earliest times to 
contemporary periods, the work is to be based 
on the French work by Louis Hourticq. 

“Professor Hourticq,” reports the Times 
correspondent, “associated with himself in this 
gigantic undertaking a group of specialists. 
And after nearly a decade of preparation the 
encyclopedia made its appearance in France. 

“Tt was felt that a work of such importance 
ought to be made available also to the Eng- 
lish-speaking public. The task of translating 
and editing it for English publication was en- 
trusted to Professor Tancred Borenius of the 
University College in London and a member 
of the Académie Francaise. The need of an 
American édition was then felt, and a new 
editorial board was appointed, consisting of 
the staff of the Research Institute of the Col- 
lege Art. Association.” 


Leon Kro.t to Speak: Leon Kroll will be 
the speaker at the March reception of the 
Contemporary Arts Painting - of - the - Month 
Club, to be held the evening of March 12 at 
the Hotel St. Regis, New York. Mr. Kroll’s 
topic will be “Some Aspects of the Art World 
Today.” Ticket holders will participate in the 
monthly opportunity to acquire a painting or 
Piece of sculpture. 
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Grain Elevator, Red Hook: AARon GELMAN 


Takes Wrong Boat—Discovers Brooklyn 


THE FRINGES of metropolitan New York at- 
tract Aaron Gelman, who is making his first 
appearance at the Rehn Galleries, New York. 
In his exhibition, remaining until March 13, 
Gelman includes landscapes in oil and Water 
color of these surburban wastelands where 
busy barges pass by, children play in empty 
lots and backyards are still extant. The quiet 
thoughtfulness of a spectator is echoed in 
these canvases, which are painted with au- 
thenticity and mellow tonal qualities. Gel- 
man is not an excursion painter who picks 
up his paint box and brushes and departs to 
the outskirts to capture a canvas or two. 
When he finds his favorite theme for paint- 
ing he settles down for months, absorbing 
and recording the true appearance of that 
particular section. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe New ARCHITECTURE AND THE Bav- 
HAUS, by Walter Gropius. Translated frem the 
German by P. Morton Shand with a preface 
by Joseph Hudnut. New York: The Museum 
of Modern Art. 90 pp; 16 plates; $1.75. 

The founder of the Bauhaus and pioneer 
in the new architectural movement analyzes 
it and presents a plea for a reconsideration of 
building problems. 


ApventTures 1N LicHt AND Cotor. An In- 
TRODUCTION TO THE Statnep Giass Crart, by 
Charles J. Connick. New York: Random 
House. 428 pp; 36 full color plates; 120 black 
and white illustrations, Regular edition $12.50; 
Special edition with extra color plates and 
leather binding $25. 

A master craftsman discusses everything 
possible about stained glass. Text is charm- 
ing reading, the book is Random House out- 
doing itself. 


PICTURE FRAMING — PAINTINGS 


ETCHINGS — WOODCUTS — 


REPRODUCTIONS — 


One of Gelman’s favorite haunts is along 
the Gowanus Canal that flows through Brook- 
lyn. It is an active place with barges carry- 
ing freight back and forth. Over each main 
street is a lifting bridge and along the canal 
are lumber yards, rising smoke stacks and 
shacks of all discriptions. The finding of the 
Red Hook section in Brooklyn was an acci- 
dent. Gelman after buying a ticket on a 
freighter bound for Havana got on the wrong 
boat, which after wandering for a day through 
nearby waters finally landed in Brooklyn. 
There was nothing to do but get off. Gel- 
man’s funds were gone, but he wandered 
around for three days studying the place. The 
first scene that greeted his eyes was the above 
painting Grain Elevator in Red Hook with 
its massive white building. 


GARDENS AND GARDENING 1937, edited by 
F. A. Mercer. New York: Studio Publications. 
134 pp; profusely illustrated with full color 
and black and white plates; $4.50. 

On planting, planning and furnishing .the 
garden as a thing of beauty and taste. Sug- 
gests layouts and suitable planting. 

a 

Decorative Art 1937, AMERICAN EDITION, 
edited by C. G. Holme. New York: The 
Studio Publications. 144 pp; 8 color plates; 
480 black and whites; $4.50. 

A full survey of heuse planning and interior 
decoration and a running commentary. 32nd 
annual. 

o 


CATALOGUE OF THE Lies MemortaAL COLLEC- 
TION OF VINCIANA, compiled by Maureen Cobb 
Mabbott. Hoboken: Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. 94 pp. 

Da Vinci scholars have now available a 
ready mine of reference represented in the 
Lieb Collection at Stevens Tech. 


RESTORED 
REGUILDING 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


JOS. FISCHL 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


1442 THIRD AVENUE (near 82nd St.) 
NEW YORK CITY BUtterfield 38-0633 





WHAT’S 
IN A NAME 


With the manufacturer, as 
with a man, his name stands for 
his reputation—his record of 
honesty, square-dealing, his re- 
liability. A good reputation has 
nothing to hide, no facts to ob- 
secure. 


Such is 





a name that is a fact, meaning 
what it states—permanent pig- 
ments. 

Furthermore, its reputation 
is based on an open honesty that 
is complete. 

The full guaranteed statement 
of contents appears on the label 
of every Permanent Pigments 
product. 

An artist who cares for his 
work must know exactly with 
what he is working. 


Specific and complete infor- 
mation on the contents of every 
tube, jar or bottle designates the 
color manufacturer who gives 
the artist the fullest “square- 
deal.” An honest material has 
nothing to hide or conceal. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
OIL COLORS 
STAND OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS 
DRY COLORS 


are made and sold in strict adherence 
to all the specifcations and requests of 
the American Artists Professional 
League, are thoroughly tested, have full 
color strength and brilliancy, are sold 
at reasonable prices worth investigating. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 WEST SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 8S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Famous Exropean de luxe 756 magarine, published 
gives instruction in all branches of art. 


The Artist, 320 W. Doty. Madison, Wisconsin.” 


Artists material manufacturers should con- 
sider seriously Toe Art Dicest as an advertis- 
ing medium. Circulation, more than 12,000. 
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- to consider appropriateness 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





. ..A country, finally, erodes and the dust 
blows away, the people all die and none of 
them were of any importance permanently, 
except those who practiced the arts ... a 
thousand years makes economics silly and a 
work of art endures forever . . .”—Ernest 
Hemingway. 

a ~ * 

The Governors of some twenty States and 
the Mayors of many cities and towns issued 
statements or proclamations this year recom- 
mending the observance of AMERICAN ART 
Weex. This has proven an effective way of 
bringing American art before the American 
people and winning their appreciation of it. 

* > . 


Quiet tenacity to purpose, a general spirit 
of good sportsmanship, have qualified the 
League’s acts, and it has gained steadily in 
public confidence and in friendly respect. 

The League Chapters are a focus for the 
artists and art lovers in many communities. 
The Paris Chapter holds monthly get-to- 
gether dinners with distinguished guests and 
exhibitions of the works of its artists members. 
It has supplied a long-felt want among our 
fellow-citizens who are living abroad. 

» 


Subject for Art Talks 


All our American Art Week directors will 
be asked many times probably to speak dur- 
ing the coming year at club meetings, public 
gatherings and over the radio. Here is some- 
thing to talk about:— 

Urge the placing of paintings in homes and 
clubs; show how the colors and rhythms in 
a picture may be made to “Tie up” with the 
decorations of a room; do this with the ob- 
ject of creating a demand for contemporary 
American art. 

This is necessary work for us all to do. It 
should counteract the failure of architects and 
interior decorators, of recent years, to plan 
spaces for paintings in rooms in homes, club 
houses and public buildings. The more en- 
lighteued are turning already from this inimi- 
cal attitude towards contemporary American 
art. The continuous hammering of us art lov- 
ers will turn the tide. The idea—USE PAINT- 
INGS AS A KEY NOTE OF COLOR FOR 
EVERY ROOM—may, through your talks, be 
adopted wholeheartedly by all interior decora- 
tors. A tremendous field for the works of our 
artists will be opened. Artists, in order to 
cooperate with the movement, must be willing 
of size, color 
scheme and subject. 

* * * 


Connecticut Encourages Young 


Artists 

Mrs. Lillian C. Card, the state director of 
American Art Week, reports that she has 
found Bridgeport teeming with artists. Mrs. 
Card discovered one of them working in a 
paint shop, who had done about a hundred 
very creditable canvases. One large group 
was employed during the day and studies art 
evenings, receiving corrections from Mrs. Karl 
Anderson of Westport. Invited to talk to them, 
she told them all about the work of the 
League and distributed literature that was 
left over from American Art Week. In order 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 
National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





to encourage this group, who said that no 
one had ever befriended them before, an ex- 
hibition was arranged in the Public Library, 
Mrs. Card is now working on a plan to pur. 
chase paintings by Connecticut artists for a 


traveling exhibition. 
a cS * 


Vermont's Plan 
Many opportunities were made to give the 
native artists work and to sell their paintings, 
The project was new to the state and the re- 
sult most gratifying, said Mrs. Ruth G. Mould, 
director. Those who assisted her to make the 
event a great success were Miss Anna Squires, 
Miss Cate, Dr. Reid, Mr. Pamperl, Rev. A. 
Ritchie, who did a great deal for publicity, 
Miss Donahue of Monpelier, Miss Hall of the 
Athena Woman’s Club; Mr. Knight, Mr. Grif- 
fin and the Fleming Museum. 
* * * 


New York State to Promote Art 

Mrs. Fred A. Buttrick, the newly appointed 
chairman of art in the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was in Syracuse 
recently for a conference of regional chairmen 
at the Syracuse Museum of Fne Arts which 
will serve as headquarters for Central New 
York. Miss Anna Olmstead, director of the 
Museum will act as sub-chairman for the 
Syracuse regional committee, assisted by Miss 
Helen Durney as vice-chairman. 

Mrs. Butterick wrote “The definite objective 
in the program to be outlined is the promo- 
tion of American art today. Emphasis will be 
placed on the arts and crafts, leading toward 
the improvement of the public taste and the 
practical application in America of the Swed- 
ish motto ‘More beautiful things for every- 
day life.’” 

There is to be a new set up, with advisory 
regional art committees headed by sub-chair- 
men in various districts. Contact with local 
artists will be established, including the fur- 
thering and sponsoring of exhibitors in clubs 


‘RUBENS' 





TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NAMIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 
TABER SEARS, ASSOCIATE 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
L VICE-CHAIRMAN ALBERT T. REID 
118 East 40th Street, New York 
REGIONAL CHAPTERS co. 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
6 East 15th Street, New York 





NATIONAL TREASURER GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
CHAIRMAN : WALTER BECK 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 
EDITOR : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


and museums. The formation of local speak- 
ers’ bureaus will be urged and contact with 
high, and grade schools in arranging exhibi- 
tions of school art. 

Through such a program there is expected 
to emerge a keener appreciation of art and 
more beauty in the home. 

* * * 


Florida 

Alan Shaw, gallery director of the Art Club 
of St. Petersburg, wrote that, in addition to 
art talks on radio stations during art week, 
they had a public address at the open Forum 
in the large public park; also they had a con- 
test among various merchants in which the 
most artistic window will receive a properly 
inscribed placque or cup as a special award. 
He said he believed that the radio hook-up 
and the display of paintings in the merchants’ 
windows brought considerable local attention 
to National Art’ Week and its purpose. There 
was full cooperation from the newspapers, the 
merchants’ association and from other civic 
groups. The committee was composed of peo- 
ple representing the city, chamber of com- 
merce, art club, both newspapers and the 
personnel connected with the Federal Art 
Gallery. There were exhibitions of student’s 
work at the various schools. The Art Club 
of St. Petersburg is at present being operated 
as an experimental gallery unit of the Fed- 
eral Art Project and a number of important 
exhibitions of national work done under the 
project will be shown. 


* * * 


Illinois 


This state had fine results according to Mrs. 
Albion Headburg, who besides being State 
Chairman and [Illinois State director of Na- 
tional Art Week for the League is also presi- 
dent of the South Side Art Association and 
president of the Chicago Woman’s Club. She 
said the people were spurred on to do some- 
thing for their near-by artists. There were 
too many exhibitions and projects to have 
space here. A city wide drive is being held 
to get the late Lorado Taft’s Fountain of 
Time placed on the midway and to find a 
suitable building for his dream museum for 
sculpture. The new Arts Club Was just 


opened and the mid-winter exhibition is being 


held in Auditorium Hall during January. 
* * x 


District of Columbia 

It was hard to introduce anything new in 
this state but Mrs. Thora H. Seaton, director, 
National Art Week, did a fine piece of work. 
Her committee included Mrs. H. G. Doyle, 
Mrs. A. G. Abbott, Mr. G P. Minnegerode, 
Mrs. Hogne and Mrs. K. Fenning. Galleries, 
schools and libraries co-operated in every 
way. There were many radio talks and lectures 
concerning the week, even the guides men- 
tioned National Art Week in their talks. 
The Washington Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Samuel Swiggett, chairman, is to be 
heartily congratulated for the work they are 
doing for American art. During exhibitions 
held by them this year sales of paintings by 


local artists amounted to $3,600. 
* * « 


Massachusetts 

Mrs. D. M. Stephens writes that for the 
first time things moved very well for National 
Art Week. She had a luncheon for all of her 
former state art committees, 35 in all, and 
urged them to work for the Week. The Hobbs 
Community Club of Marblehead, Mrs. Edward 
E. Botsford, president, had an exhibition of 
the art treasures of Marblehead in their club 
house on Nov. 15, which was open that day 
to the public and in the evening to club mem- 
bers. Mrs. Katherine Hubbard Fraser was the 
speaker. Mrs. Fraser is also program chair- 
man of the Worcester Guild and arranged a 
special exhibition in the lobby of the Hotel 


Bancroft that week. 
= a a 


Maine’s Art Project 

The collection of paintings and etchings by 
Maine artists of established reputation which 
have been purchased by the Maine Federation 
of Women’s Clubs under the direction of Mrs. 
Brockway, American Art Week director, is 
now in circulation. Mrs. Althea Brockway 
took the exhibit with her to Augusta for the 
mid winter meeting at the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It will be circulated throughout 
the state. Mrs. Brockway has promised Waldo 
Peirce to assist in establishing a Maine So- 
ciety of Artists. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: 


cash with order. 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 a $5.00. prepaid. Sample upon 
aa he.” Ni York Central fae 

. New n 

Soaeie 61 Third Avenue, New York. 


Reelin cesiom 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 

ly anywhere. gomoh Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


distinc sabi 
PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 
cluding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 
finishing, with special low price list for materials 


used. - 
Tox. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 


Stati neck is 

“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 

ists, Sold Ly all decors (See adv. page 32). 
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CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


PAINTINGS WANTED—Will purchase good 
conservative Landscapes. Give detailed infor- 
mation, price. Dealer—c/o The Art Digest. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED by Publisher of 

biographical, poetic, medical, religious, travel, 
scientific, psychological, occult and other non- 
fiction books. Also important novels except West- 
erns and mysteries. Include postage. No reading 
fee. Dept. A—House of Field, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





AN ARTISTIC 
DISPOSITION 
is worth living for 


Visualize 
on the screen 


THE HISTORY OF 


MODERN ART 


By J. B. Neumann 
and 


THE HISTORY OF 


SCULPTURE 


issued by 


Beseler Lantern 


Slide Co. 
131 E. 23 St, N. Y. C. 


ARTISTS’ COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Sinee 1788 


PAILLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
WATER COLORS 


A Selection of 60 

Brilliant Shades in 

Tubes, Pans and 
Half Pans. 


Descriptive Price Lists 
and Color Charts 
on Request. 


Importers: 
THE HILLMAN 
IMPORTING & TRADING CO.., Inc 


170 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


From Easel 
to Wall 


A complete service in hand- 
ling, packing and moving art 
works by men who annually 
move thousands of dollars worth 
of art is ready to take care of 
your every detail in shipping. 
For safety’s sake—call Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


CANSON"MI-TEINTES™ PAPER 
FOR PASTEL - WATERCRLES - TEMPERA - CRAYON 


UNIVERSALLY USED FoR OVER 125 YEARS 
18 ATTRACTIVE COLORS 25e PI 


Ask Your Dealer, or Write 
THE MORILLA CO. 3 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS 
OF CAPITOL REGION at the Albany (N. Y.) 
Institute of History and Art, April 1-June 1; 
open to all artists living in 100 mile radius of 
Albany, in oil, water color, pastel and sculpture: 
no fee, jury, no prizes; last day for return of 
entry cards March 15, for arrival of exhibit, 
March 20. For information address: R. Loring 
Dunn, Curator, Albany Institute of History and 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE at 
the High Museum of Art, April 2-26. Open 
to members. All media. Jury. Awards, in- 
cluding the Blanche S. Benjamin Prize of $250 
for the “loveliest painting of a Southern sub- 
ject." Last date for exhibits: March 6. Ad- 
dress: Ethel Hutson, Sec., 7321 Panola St.. 
New Orleans, La. 


Chicago, Ill. 

EIGHTEENTH SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART EX- 
HIBITION, April 3-11, Swedish Club of Chi- 
cago, 1258 No. La Salle St., Chicago. Open to 
Swedish-Americans in oil, water color, etching, 
wood cut and sculpture media. Last day for 
return of entry cards March 17, 1937. No fee: 
jury; three cash prizes. For information and 
prospectus address: The Swedish Club of Chi- 
cago, 1258 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


New York, N. Y. 


112TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, at the Fine 
Arts Society Gallery. New York. N. Y. March 
13-April 13. _Open to all artists in oil, sculp- 
ture and black and white.:No fee; jury; prizes 
and awards. Exhibits received on March Ist 
and 2nd. For information and prospectuses 
address: Sec., National Academy of Design, 215 
West 57th St.. New York, N. Y. 

518T ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, at the American 
Fine Arts Building from April 22 to May 15. 
Open to all artists and architects in structural, 
decorative and landscape architecture; decora- 
tive painting; decorative and monumental sculp- 








FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 


The Old Would Have Used 


REFINED AND CAREFULLY TESTED 
OILS, VARNISHES AND MEDIUMS 


Colors the Masters 


ARTISTS' MATERIALS 
DRAWING MATERIALS 


Studio, School and 
Drafting Room Furniture 


A Few of the Texiures of Our Permalba Primed True ARTISTS’ 





We. 2 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 


ni 


BALTIMORE - 





ture; and decorative arts. Exhibits may be in 
form of sketches. originals, models or photo- 
graphs. Entrance fee $5; jury; awards. Last 
day for advance submission of photos March 4; 
last day for return of entry slip March 12; 
only day for receiving exhibits April 12. For 
information apply to The Architectural League 
s New York, 115 East 40th St., New York 
ty. 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 


OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, April 2-25. Open to members in 
painting, sculpture and graphic art media. 
Membership fee $5; no jury; no awards. Last 
day for return of entry slip and membership 
application March 15; for arrival of exhibits 
March 29 and 30. For prospectus apply to 
Magda F. Pach, Sec., 148 West 72nd St., 
New York City. 

OF THE BRONX ART- 
ISTS GUILD, at the New York Botannical Gar- 
den Museum, Bronx Park, N. Y. C. March 29 
to April 18. Open to all artists in all media 
except miniatures. Fee to non-members 30 
cents. per sq. ft. wall space, minimum 50 cents. 
Last day for arrival of exhibits March 27. 
For information address: Charlotte Livingston, 


Sec., 2870 Heath Ave., Kingsbridge, New York 
City. 
TENTH ANNUAL OF THE N. Y. PHYSICIANS 


ART CLUB, at the Academy of Medicine, Fifth 
Avenue and 103rd St.. New York City, April 
3 to April 17. Open to all members of the pro- 
fession. Last day for arrival of exhibits March 
13. For information address: Dr. L. C. Schroe- 
der, Sec., 50 East 72nd St., New York City. 


M. GRUMBACHER AQUA-CHROMATIC EXHI 


BITION OF WATER COLORS, M. Grumbacher. 
468 West 34th St., N. Y¥. C. Closing date 
for Spring “Traveloan Tour,”’ March 15. Open 
to all artists. No fee; no jury; no awards. 
For information address: Research Dept., M. 
Grumbacher, 468 West 34th St., New York City 


San Francisco, Calif. 


57TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINT- 


INGS, TEMPERA ON GESSO, and SCULP- 
TURE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSO- 
CIATION, at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art, March 26-May 2. Open to all American 
artists. Jury. Entry forms may be obtained 
from San Francisco Museum of Art, War Me- 
morial, Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PRINTS, at the Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, 
Wash., March 10-April 4. Open to all artists 
in all print media. Fee $1. Jury. ase 
prizes. March 


Last day for receiving prints, 





PERMALBA PRIMED 


TRUE 
ARTISTS’ 
CANVAS 


developed by F. Weber Co. after years 
of experience, observation and research. 


PERMALBA priming has proven its value 
especially to those artists who work in a thin 
technique or allow bare spots of canvas to re- 
main uncovered, Many canvas primings contain 
lead . . . unsafe backgrounds; which in time 
are prone to darken in direct ratio to the 
gaseous content of the atmosphere. PERMALBA 
is inert. PERMALBA priming insures the artist 
a background which is safe and permanent. 

Test your canvas background before using 
it. Lead priming will darken—PERMALBA 
will not be changed in value. 

Be on the safe side, abandon worry, clear 
your mind for your work by using PERMALBA 
primed canvases, linen and cotton. Samples 
and prices on request, through your dealer, 
or direct. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CANVASES, LINEN 


No. 115 
PERMALBA Primed CANVAS Marked Along the Selvedge 





3. For information prospectus 
Ruth —— Sec., Route 9, Box “7D 
Washington, D. C. 


PIFTEENTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF ¢ 
Lay, Boo meme AMERICAN a a 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 28- 
Open to all Ameficans in oil medium. Nos 
Jury of selection meets in New York | 
Washington. Four prizes: J 












































































return of entry card Feb. a "last = 
arrival of exhibit Mar. 2 in New York © 
and Mar. 8 in Washington. For prospectus 
information address: C. Powell Minneg 
Director, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Was 
ington, D. C. 





The Banner of Youth 


The newly-opened Vendome Art Gallerie 
at 364 West Fifty-Seventh Street, New Yor 
have taken up the banner of youth. The ¢ 
eries plan to foster the work of newcomers 
believing that the young beginner needs ; 
certain amount of moral and economic 
tenance to reach final maturity. Joseph A. B 
zelli, director, hopes that a responding pubs 
lic will serve as a sounding board for th 
ideas which led to the establishment of the 
gallery. 4 

“The history of art in the last hundred years 
has taught that the artist who stood sing 
before the public had the greatest difficulty to: 
succeed,” says Mr. Buzzelli. “It took Core 
25 years to sell his first picture, it took 
Cézanne 36 years to succeed; Van Gogh 
to die first to be known. Only those 
who combined into groups and “isms” 
ceeded through the glamor of discussi 
friendly and hostile. But cliques and gro 
always lead to stagnation and only the ite 
dividual artist who has the persistence 1 
follow his own road will survive the onslaught. 
of history.” The present show at the g 
leries, until March 15, consists of the pai 
ings of Alice Wilson, the water colors 
William Katz, and the work of a group 
young artists. 





The Mellon Gift 


[Continued from page 23] 


ture millionaires at $1,666,400 each. Nine 
teen dollars expended in this way over a peri=: 
od of five years would go far toward crea’ 
a national art which would place this cow 
try in the lead among civilized nations. The 
contrary program of enriching art dealei 
honoring the great dead and protecting & 
“National” gallery from the infiltration of 
anything less than what is called “best” by” 
dealer and historical “experts”, is infantile’ 
in its naive pretensions to cultural signit - 
cance. 


As a member of the American Artists Conll 
gress, therefore, and as ane deeply interested” 
in creating a national culture, I object t 
misnaming the Mellon gift a “National Mu 
seum.” 


45 


Sincerely, 


Ratpuw M. Pearson. 





Gives Oriental Art ‘ 


The University of Oklahoma has received 
valuable collection of Oriental art works as 4 
gift from R. Gordon Matzene of Ponca Cit} 
An attempt is being made to obtain a muse 
building to house the collection, which consist 
of about 250 objects from China, India, Ti 
and Persia. In the meantime about a third 
the pieces have been installed in the Am 
School Building in the galleries formerly a& 
— to transient exhibitions. Oscar B. Jac 

n, director of the art school, is in charge. 
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